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HE Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, has now on 

display fifty-three rooms or sections demonstrat- 

ing the development of the period styles in furnishing. 

It begins with the Gothic in the XIII Century, and 

goes through the Italian and 

A SPLENDID Spanish periods to the end of the 

EXHIBIT IN XVII Century, and then into the 

Boston French eras. In the English 

they show traditional models of 

the American cabinet-makers, and in the twenty-five 

American rooms they give the best expressions of our 
American adaptations. 


They have been fortunate in the building of these 
rooms to have acquired much original material—wall 
panels, mantels, and doorways, together with original 
furniture, antiques of great value. Some of them are 
from old houses in Ipswich, West Boxford, and Mar- 
blehead, Mass. Others are from rooms in New 
Hampshire and Maine. A McIntire parlor, dining- 
room and bed-room from Peabody, Mass. is a particu- 
larly interesting exhibit, and it’s all educational, not 
only from the trade point of view but as a stimulant 
to public interest. 


OST of the troubles of the trade are due to 

selfishness—the attitude of indifference to the 

other party in the transaction: the buyer who keeps the 

salesman waiting unnecessarily, perhaps holding him 

over for a day or two, if he is a 

More Constpera- traveling man, utterly uncon- 

TION A HELP TO cerned as to his convenience ; the 

BUSINESS decorator whose orders are 

vague, occasioning no end of 

trouple, when they could just as well be exact, definite 
and final. 

If all our business transactions were fortified by 
the elements of kindliness and consideration, there’d 
be little friction. 

An order comes in to the jobber and first it goes 
to the correspondence desk (1) ; then to the order de- 
partment (2) ; then to the credit department (3) ; then 
to the stockroom (4) ; then to the cutting department 
(5); and finally to the shipping department (6). 
Duplicate slips have to be made out in all those depart- 
ments. 

Unless the order is very definite, it involves a lot 
of waste time and energy. ; 

A lamp-shade firm uptown recently sent in for % 
of a yard of taffeta. The goods went through these 
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six different departments and were sent to him; but 
early next morning he called up to say that they had 
not arrived. It was a hurry job; the goods were need- 
ed instantly ; so another 4% of a yard was cut, and the 
goods were sent uptown by special delivery. 

Next day came a telephone message of apology, 
because the first package had now arrived, and thus he 
had two packages on hand; but still they were not 
what he wanted because he had made a mistake in 
ordering 5%, it ought to have been % of a yard. 

The two packages had to be returned and credited 
back through all the various departments, and then 
the new order had to be put through. 

Imagine, if you can, the cost of that picayune 
transaction, all due to carelessness in ordering and a 
selfish lack of an appreciation of the cost of doing 
business. 


ULIUS ROSENWALD, who died January 5th, 

was an extraordinary man. He wrote of his 

wealth that it was not due to ability: that success is 95 
per cent luck and 5 per cent ability. 

On one occasion he ob- 
served: “This nation has many 
grave faults; but show me any 
government anywhere in the 
world that you would swap for the United States Gov- 
ernment.” He also said: > 

“The American people have the best taste of afiy 
people in the world. This nation is becoming a cul- 
tured people, with a genuine appreciation of beauty.” 

He was asked once to advise on a subject, and he 
said: 

“T never give advice; I have to ask for it and take 
it too often myself.” 


A REMARKABLE 
MAN Dries 


FEW years ago the whole trade was complaining 

about the lack of draperies at the window. So 
many people were using only casement-cloth. Today 
the pendulum has swung in the other direction, and 
everybody is thinking draperies. 
The ready-mades are largely re- 
sponsible for this reaction. 

Their sale is having a far- 
reaching influence on all classes of trade—and to our 
mind it is a very good influence. 

In the first place, they give the prospective retail 
customer a visual appreciation of the appearance of 
the fabric, made up at a cost far below that of a legit- 
imate upholstery workroom. 

They give the dealer an opportunity to dress up 
his department; and if the color or patterns are not 
exactly what the customer wants, she is offered a great 
variety from her counter stock to make her own selec- 
tions, to which are added a ridiculously small charge 


READY MADE 
DRAPERIES 
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for making up at the factory. Thus they stimulate 
sales in piece goods. 

At first these “ready-mades” were done very sim- 
ply in the lower grade lines; but gradually they have 
extended into damasks and the more expensive goods, 
involving in such cases more exacting workmanship 
and retailing up to $40 a pair. 

Furthermore the “ready-mades” have educated the 
public to be curtain-wise. The shopper is confronted 
on all sides by suggestions for window-curtains. 
While in the merchandise houses the demand is usually 
for the lower-priced materials, the woman of greater 
means or more exacting requirements is influenced to 
follow up into the higher qualities. 





PSYCHOLOGY OF THE WINDOW 
“Every drapery that we make is planned according to 
size and shape of the window, size and shape of the 
room, and particularly its functions.” 


—Alavome 
“ BVIOUSLY,” you say; but on the other hand 
with all the excellent ready-made draperies on 
the market, and all the standardized windows in the 
big city apartment houses, one is apt to let things slide, 
and use the easiest way. 

In the making up of draperies, as well as in the 
cutting thereof, John W. Stephenson’s “Drapery Cut- 
ting and Making” covers the subject completely. It 
illustrates not only all types of drapery, but gives work- 
room plans. 

But it is in the application of these plans that the 
decorator fails if he neglects to adapt them to the right 
place, the right proportions, and the right fabric. 

With humanity there is no standardized garb; we 
consider our dress according to formal or informal 
functions ; whether for sports or ceremonies ; whether 
plain or patterned. In brief, whether or not it is 
“becoming.” 

So with the window. Should the drapery be full, 
and thus cut out the light? Or skimpy, and let in the 
light? Should it show or conceal the woodwork? 

What is the character of the room? What are 
the architectural proportions of its windows? They 
must be draped so that these proportions are preserved. 
The drapery should be an appropriate habiliment, and 
not merely a thing that is attractive in itself. 

The window that is unusually wide, or narrow, or 
high, or low, is an integral part of the room, and should 
be dressed logically. Women know that perpendicular 
stripes add to their height, and that horizontals fore- 
shorten ; and these are considerations that should pre- 
vail in the selection of material for windows. 

On another page we show a variety of treatments 
all in accord with the best taste and suitable for use 
with modern windows, 
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A COLORFUL INTERIOR IN 
THE MAY CoO°S EXHIBIT 
IN CLEVELAND 


One of the rooms in “The House Charming.” See 
text on page 49. 


a PLEASING LIVING 
ROOM ARRANEGEMERNT IN 
*“*THE HOUSE CHARMING”? 


A part of the decorative display of the May Co., 
Cleveland. See text on page 49. 





1O3T Ss 
COLOSSAL 
ERROR 


OUR RETAIL MERCHANTS HAVE 
MADE MANY MISTAKES, BUT NONE 
SO GREAT AS THEIR WILLINGNESS 
TO SELL THEIR MERCHANDISE AT 
A MINIMUM OF PROFPT AND 
SOMETIMES AT A LOSS 


HEN we sum up the business history of the 

year just passed, together with its record of 
profitless and low-profit transactions, we cannot 
escape the conclusion that as a nation either our in- 
dustrial planning has been definitely faulty or that, to 
a large extent, our plans have miscarried. 

1931 will go down in history as a price year. 

Retail stores have hammered price, price, PRICE 
into the consciousness of a consuming public until there 
is no longer a fixed valuation upon any general mer- 
chandise commodity. 

Real stability of price is nonexistent, and the term 
“loss leader’ has been expressly coined tc ‘dentify a 
class of non-profit-bearing merchandise sold as bait. 

Wholesalers and manufacturers have succumbed 
to the general pressure for new prices, and, in con- 
sequence, have been quoting lower and still lower 
figures on materials that heretofore have carried the 
high prestige of intrinsic quality, excellence of design, 
color, and finish, sponsored by the integrity of a man- 
ufacturer’s reputation and standing. 

Prestige building through the distribution of qual- 
ity merchandise has been virtually abandoned during 
the last twelve months. Here and there a few manu- 
facturers as weil as retailers have attempted to main- 
tain the reputaticn so laboriously built up over a period 
of years and to withstand the temptation to promote 
price merchandise of the sort in popular demand, Some 
of these have prospered in 1931, but most of them 
have found it an almost hopeless task to attempt to 
preserve quality standards during a period when qual- 
ity was a handicap in comparison with price. 

On the other hand, manufacturers who have 
swung to the production of merchandise on a purely 
price-competitive basis have been able only to maintain 
any considerable volume of sales by meeting the 
progressive price reductions of their frenzied compet- 
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itors and by paring every expense to an irreducible 
minimum. 

Our industry is no more to be blamed for its fail- 
ure to resist the successive slashings of standard prices 
than are many other industries which could readily be 
named, but, even so, this fact will be no excuse when 
the year’s business is cast up and the margin of profit 
is so thin as to threaten the perpetuity of the business. 

The, spectacle of a million-dollar business being 
run at a loss until actually bankrupt, in order that 
“management may continue to draw salaries,” is not 
a fictional description. At least one such history came 
to the end of its last chapter in 1931. 


The materials produced for our trade, whether 
they be floor coverings, furniture, or window curtain- 
ings, are dependent very largely upon design, color, 
form, and durability, Their production demands the 
highest type of designing skill, a care and precision of 
manufacturiug operation that is as expensive as it is 
indispensable, and an appreciation of real values that 
is far removed from the hair-splitting price bickerings 
that characterize the sale of commodities of purely 
utilitarian purpose. 

To lower the consideration of quality standards 
in the manufacturing field in order to meet the exi- 
gencies of price is to lose a part of that intangible but 
vital element that is the soul of a business. It is like 
taking the escutcheon of a noble manufacturing heri- 
tage, crossing it with a big black cancellation stroke, 
and putting beneath it, “reduced to .” For this 
is what happens when the merchandise that represents 
the integrity of a quality plant is debased to the level 
of a bargain-counter attraction in a cut-rate store. 

We conceive this spirit of price butchery to have 
been the colossal error of 1931. Through its opera- 
tion, materials with prideful names have been super- 
seded by inferior substitutes. The public mind has 
been saturated with distorted and fallacious theories - 
of evaluation, business standards have been debased, 
and, as we see it, the progress of the entire home fur- 
nishings industry has been set down to the level of 
commodities. that are sold on a basis of weight and 
size. 


We are familiar with all of the sophistries by 














. Sales, sales, sales at absurd giicns' That was considered . 
good merchandising in 1931! , 
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Buyers didn’t seek quality. They wanted only goods 
they could practically give away. 


which men are influenced to give in to the exigencies 
of the time. 

We know that shelf-locked goods are profitless; 
that hidebound-prices are not conducive to sales in a 
falling market; these and many other trite sayings are 
literally true; but, on the other hand, when a definite 
fabric standard goes down from $1.25 a yard to 62% 
cents within a year; when a $5 material is repriced 
at $2.50; when miles and miles of printed materials in 
the lower brackets are sold at one-half of their former 
prices, or less—it does not take a fact-finding com- 
mission to conclude that someone is either losing an 
opportunity for making money or is actually operating 
at a loss. 

We await the financial reports of commercial 
earnings for this year, but dwindling dividends on tex- 
tile securities, together with the declining values of tex- 
tile shares, have already recited the prologue to what 
we may expect. The final statements may be even 
worse than we are led to anticipate. 

Such as it is, however, the year has gone into his- 
tory; its heart-burnings and its headaches are behind 
us. The future only can tell whether the lessons of 
the year have been worth while. 

We stand on the threshold of a new business year. 
Retailers as well as manufacturers and wholesalers 
must face the necessity of deciding to do one of three 
things for 1932: sell goods at a loss, sell goods at a 
profit, or discontinue selling. The first and last of 
these two choices are equivalent to the same thing, for 
they both mean eventually discontinuation of business. 
The second choice is the only choice that insures con- 
tinuation of business on a healthy basis. 

Most men have high hopes that the new year will 
bring us well out of the depression; but unless the 
returning demand for home furnishings merchandise 
brings with it the determination to cultivate price cour- 
age, increasing volume will simply mean larger turn- 
over, greater momentum, and continued shrinkage of 
profit. If, on the other hand, we can see a revival 
of the theory of prestige merchandising; a re-emphasis 
by manufacturers on the value of a trademark as an in- 
dication of integrity, skill, and durability; and a re- 
education of consumers in the value of quality inde- 
pendent of cost, we can think of no greater achieve- 
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ment that could be placed to the credit of modern mer- 
chandising for 1932. 





NEW PRESIDENT METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 
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WILLIAM SLOANE COFFIN 








ILLIAM Sloane Coffin was elected president of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art on December 
21st. 

In 1924 Mr. Coffin was elected trustee of the 
Museum; elected treasurer in 1930, and first vice- 
president last Spring, when he succeeded Elihu Root. 

Since the death of Robert de Forest, Mr. Goffin 
has been acting president, and his election to the presi- 
dency of the Museum gives assurance of a continuous 
development upon the foundation so well laid by his 
predecessors. 

Mr. Coffin, although but 52 years of age, has had 
a career of unusual activity, not only in the fine arts, 
but specifically in the industrial arts. 

At a time when the industries were hungering for 
a mental pabulum that would enable them to compre- 
hend the periods as applied to interior decoration, Mr. 
Coffin organized a small group of trade students at the 
Y. M. C. A., and out of this group developed finally, 
through its graduate members, the Art-in-Trades 
Club. 

Mr. Coffin is a Yale graduate, and has been past 
president of the Child Education Foundation; past 
president of the New York City Mission Society ; vice- 
president of the City Housing Corporation ; and a trus- 
tee of the Presbyterian Hospital; and yet, with all his 
activities, he has found time to be a vital force in the 
organization of W. & J. Sloane, and the development 
of the Metropolitan Museum’s Expositions of Art 
as Applied to Industry has always been aided by his 
experience. 

The honor that has been now awarded him re- 
flects no little distinction upon the crafts which he rep- 
resents so ably. 





CLEVELAND 
STORE DISPLAYS 
INTERESTING 
INTERIORS 


THE MAY CO. IN ITS 
**HOUSE CHARMING** 
EXHIBITS ROOMS 
WHICH ARE IN EXCEL= 
LENT TASTE 


N the past nine months the May Co. in Cleveland 
I has completely remodelled its large department 
store. Two entire stories have been added and the 
interior transformed. This achievement in building 
and decorating has been accomplished without the ces- 
sation of business for a single day. 

Perhaps the most interesting change has come 
about in the furniture department which now occupies 
55,000 square feet of the new sixth floor. Ensemble 
buying is the note that has been stressed. Infinite 
pains have been taken to provide settings and back- 
grounds which intensify the sales appeal of merchan- 
dise. Furniture for different rooms of the house has 
been segregated in groups. Accessories are naturally 
sprinkled throughout the floor. In front is the living 
room furniture, in the center of the floor the dining 
room suites and the bedroom furniture at the back 
because it is higher. The effect is to accentuate the 
size of the display space. The floor is covered with 
sand-colored Wilton carpeting having a rust-colored 
floral pattern. The lighting fixtures have parchment 
shades in a modern design which shed a soft diffused 
light that casts no sharp shadows. 

Beautiful interior decorating studios; a Moorish 
rug room for the display of Oriental rugs opening 
from the carpet department; a section allotted to pic- 
tures and mirrors; and a most attractive wall-paper 
department are features of the floor. 

While the furniture is arranged in many small 
groupings suggestive of a room, it is the Colonial 
House that gives a real chance to visualize home fur- 
nishings in their proper setting. The house proper 
most appropriately named “The House Charming” con- 
sists of ten rooms, two of which we illustrate on pages 
45 and 46, with five period rooms adjacent. The large 
living room is Colonial with a green Wilton carpet 
with a black border which covers the entrance hall and 
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The French Bedroom 


extends through the living room and dining room. A 
small early American library has pine walls and plank 
floor. India print curtains and early American furni- 
ture with colorful chintz covering makes this an ideal 
room for reading. 

The French bedroom with nile green woodwork 
adjoins the library. A small dressing room and bath- 
room with tile floor in jade and green makes an attrac- 
tive suite. Another bedroom is of Normandy design 
with two walls of rough boards, Provengal furniture 
and hooked rugs. Lemon yellow and apple green 
woodwork prevail in the kitchen and breakfast nook. 
The dining room is Colonial with Hepplewhite furni- 
ture. A Solarium decorated in semi-modern style 
has a fountain in silver, rose, green and black and the 
walls are covered with a cerulean blue paper with a 
design called “The Land of Enchantment.” Linoleum 
in the modern square block pattern covers the floor. 
The furniture is stick bamboo, 

Of the five period rooms, the drawing room is 
Italian, 17th century with antique plastered walls, 
carved wooden beam ceiling and an Italian fireplace. 
Italian silk velvet draperies hang at the bottle windows 
from wrought iron grill cornices. 

An 18th century Tudor dining room has Jacobean 
furniture with a Persian rug and block linen hangings. 
A Georgian room has tree tapestry paper and old ivory 
woodwork. 

Among the most interesting period rooms in the 
House Charming are those showing the modernistic 
influence which now that it has cast aside the garish 
color schemes and blatant forms is settling down inte 
a definite contribution to the art furniture of the day. 
A semi-modern bedroom has twin beds on a gold col- 
ored velvet platform with bed covering in tones of 
rust, yellow and green. A small modern lounge room 
is carpeted in brown tones with a black border. The 








walls are green and interesting niches are backed 
with silver which emphasize the beauty of black and , 
chromium lamps. The wood work is silver and putty. 

The House Charming dramatizes all of the best 
features in modern home furnishing. It was fur- 
nished by the Interior Decorating department from the 
regular stock in the store. 

An unique feature of the furniture floor which is 
proving a great success is the rental bureau operated 
in conjunction with a local real estate company. Here 
listings and floor plans of houses and apartments for 
rent are kept. Women especially seem to like to seek 
a new residence through the store where they buy their 
furniture. 

An important change in the Greater May Co. pro- 
vided for bringing the house furnishing department 
from the basement to the fifth floor where it shares the 
space with the china, glassware, lamps and electrical 
On this floor as well as throughout the store 
emphasis is placed on proper display of merchandise to 


fixtures. 


enhance its appeal to the customer. 





EARLY AMERICAN TEXTILES 


N IMPORTANT contribution to the literature of 
A the textile industry has recently appeared from 
the press of The Century Co. under the title of Early 
American Textiles, by. Frances Little, Assistant Cura- 
tor of Decorative Arts at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. The period of which this book treats is that 
period in which hand work of various kinds was the 
principal means of imparting decoration to fabrics, 
lapping into the heyday of hand-block printing and the 
beginning of machine work. 
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Illustration courtesy the Fairfield Mfg. Co. 


An unusual type of wing chair, with upholstered seat and back 
only. Very inexpensive, with auxiliary pieces of the same finish 
and character. 


This book, which has been carefully compiled, and 
is profusely illustrated, represents a gathering together 
of historical data not easily found within the pages of 
a single book. 

This volume, which is a companion to a number 
of other volumes comprising the Century Library of 
American Antiques covering silver, prints, costume, 
glass, furniture, and pottery, each by a recognized au- 
thority, is bound in cloth uniformly with the others, 
contains upwards of 260 pages, and is obtainable from 
this office or from the publishers at $4.20, postpaid. 
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Quite the most extraordinary 
piece of furniture that we 
know of is that of the carved 
ebony cabinet at the Metro- 
litan Museum. It is a 
ull-sized piece, approximately 
five feet wide and about the 
same height, done in_ the 
French period of Louis XIII. 
Its carvings and inlays are 
of infinite delicacy; but par- 
ticularly interesting is the 
view one is permitted to have 
of the interior, which by the 
adroit use of mirrors gives 
one, within a small area, an 
effect of depth .and_ breadth, - 
with repeated _pillars—an 
architectural interior that is 
most imposing. 
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RAMIE FIBER PERFECTED 

CONSIDERABLE degree of interest attaches to 
A an announcement made last month in the New 
York press with reference to new processes in the utili- 
zation of ramie fiber, sometimes known as china grass. 
Ramie yarn is no stranger in the upholstery textile 
field, it having been employed as a textile fiber in both 
domestic and foreign mills. With the new develop- 
ments that have recently been perfected, including a 
new purifying process, it is said the yarn obtained 
makes a finer linen than is obtainable from flax. An 
admixture of ramie fiber with rayon is said to create 
a product that does not rot nor break as do those made 
of most types of rayon, while the use of ramie as a 
substitute for cotton in many fields has demonstrated 
the adaptability of this fiber to many purposes, 





A REGRETTABLE OMISSION OF CREDIT MENTION 
HE report of the President’s Conference, which 
appeared in the December issue of this journal 

was remiss in its failure to include the name of Miss 

Lucy D. Taylor, Vice-Chairman and Research Execu- 

tive, whose work was incessant and indefatigable, and 

to whom not only the Committee but the Conference 
is indebted for its well rounded program on furnishing 
and decorating that was presented. 





N. Y. UNIVERSITY TO GIVE FOUR YEAR COMPRE- 
HENSIVE DECORATIVE-ARCHITECTURAL COURSE 


ROM an educational point of view the course in 

Interior Architecture to be given at the New 
York University, under the direction of Dean Bos- 
sange, is important news for the decorative trades. 

The suggestion that a university should give to 
the interior decorator a degree which would establish 
his professional standing was agitated by THE Upnot- 
STERER as far back as November, 1916. Our direct 
appeal to Columbia University resulted finally in the 
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A XIX Century Chinese theatrical wedding costume from the Paul 
Bequest to the Metropolitan Museum, the interesting details of 
which were given in our last issue. 


introduction of a decorator course at Teachers College. 
While other colleges have given interior decorative 
courses, it has remained for the New York University 
to establish a four-year course which leads to the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Architecture. Dean Bossange 
states very definitely that he believes interior decora- 
tion should be raised to the same professional stand- 
ing as architecture, and his new department will train 
what he terms “interior architects.” 

Working on the theory that the inner appoint- 
ments of a home or church or banquet hall or any 
other interior should be in harmony with the interior 
architecture of the building, just as the inner architec- 
ture should be in harmony with the outer, the course 
will embrace a study of architectural fundamentals, 
architectural mechanics, and an intensive study of in- 
terior decoration in relation to architecture, which 
study will include not only the usual points dwelt upon 
by the various interior decorative courses now existent, 
but will take in features such as creative planning, 
artistic rendering, etc., etc. 

Dean Bossange did not belittle the interior decora- 
tive courses now existent. He believes that they meet 
a certain need, and that after taking them the graduates 
are competent to perform certain services. He states, 
however, that to do definitely creative work in the 
field, the decorator must have at his command knowl- 
edge in architecture, ornamentation, decorative design, 
etc., which at present is unobtainable in any single 
course, 





Another of the items in the Paul Bequest to the Metropolitan Museum. 
This is Manchurian embroidery, the crane being the insignia of an official 
of the first rank. Early XVIII Century. 
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WHAT ABOUT 
READY-TO-HANG 
DRAPERIES ? 


ANSWERS TO A QUESTIONNAIRE 
SENT TO THE RETAIL TRADE 
REVEAL SOME INTERESTING 
FACTS 


N ORDER that we might determine a basis of 
| judgment concerning the popularity of ready-to- 
hang draperies, principally of the over-curtain variety, 
we have selected representative stores in a number of 
key cities and addressed to the buyer a series of ques- 
tions, the answers to which would give us first-hand 
information as to the status of the ready-to-hang idea 
in each of these stores. The replies are exceedingly 
interesting although rather difficult to analyze and 
express in a way that will give an adequate compre- 
hension of the varying situations. The questions with 
their answers identified territorially are shown in the 
table at the bottom of this and the adjoining page. 

Of the replies received which gave definite infor- 
mation, there were 18 who found the ready-to-hang 
idea attaining a satisfactory volume, 9 who did not 
find it so, and 2 who found it fair. 

There were 20 who look for an increase in interest 
in this type of merchandise, 4 who did not look for 
an increase, and 4 who were not yet prepared to 
express an opinion. 


There were 20 who considered the volume to be 
increasing, 3 who judged it to be at its peak, and 3 who 
considered it on the wane. 


In 12 departments the use of ready-to-hang cur- 
tains had increased volume turnover in yard goods, 
and in 16 volume turnover had been decreased. 


Eight of the stores reported that they made all 
their own ready-to-hang curtains, 8 bought them all 
ready made, while 14 both made their own and bought 
them ready made. 

Twenty-two considered that the merchandise 
would become a staple, while 5 considered it a passing 
development of merchandising. 

Of particular interest are the voluntary remarks 
by various buyers. These remarks are as follows: 


Boston No. 1. “There has been no commodity 
that we have ever purchased that we have so many re- 
turns or exchanges upon and fault found with as we 
have experienced. with these ready-made drapes. I 
presume the two main causes of dissatisfaction being 
color and length.” 

Boston No. 2. “It is my opinion that all ready- 
made window hangings are here to stay. Although 
style may change it will be something in ready-made 
to take its place.” 

St. Louis No.1. “We have been featuring ready- 
to-hang draperies for the past four years, making same 
from our yard goods stock in our own store. We find 
this to be the most satisfactory method.” 

St. Louis No. 2. “I believe all buyers should do 
their best to kill this item and push yard goods.” 

New Orleans, La. “Various styles of ready- 
made draperies will increase in volume.” 

Charleston, S. C. “We find that the demand is 
for popular-priced merchandise.” 


Cincinnati, Ohio. ‘‘Ready-made 


draperies like 
ready-made curtains have come to stay.” 


’ 








THESE QUESTIONS WERE 
STORES IN THE CITIES 
ARE GIVEN: 


SUBMITTED TO LEADING 
UNDER WHICH REPORTS 


Are ready-to-hang draperies or curtains attaining a satisfactory 
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Do you look for them to continue to increase in interest and 
become an item of staple merchandise? 


In your opinion is the volume in these things increasing—at the 
peak—waning? Please check 


Approximately what is the range of prices at which they sell in 
your department? 


Have they 


¢ increased—or decreased—your 
yard goods? 


volume 
Please check 


turnover in 


Do you make your own—or buy them ready made? Please check. 
Do you consider them likely to become a_ staple item—or merely 
a passing development of merchandising? Please check. 
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Wilkes-Barre, Pa. “We are doubtful as to 
whether or not ready-made draperies will become a 
staple item. French pleated style seems to lead.” 


Albany, N. Y. “I believe they have come to stay 
and will be used extensively in the cheaper grades. The 
better chintzes, printed linens, as well as damasks, they 
will not affect.” 

St. Paul, Minn. 
stay.” 

Milwaukee, Wisc. “They will eventually more 
and more sell better curtains for us, especially net.” 

Asbury, Park, N. J. “Do not believe they will 
ever be a volume item in this territory.” 


Nashville, Tenn. “We have our own workroom 
for special orders. Buy ready-made drapes for stock.” 


Steubenville, Ohio. “Unlined drapes are more 
popular than ones that are lined.” 


Newark, N. J. “We believe the ready-made busi- 
ness will increase for some time as the public realize 
they mean lower labor charges and avoid workroom 
delays.” 


Paducah, Ky. 
town under 50,000.” 


Los Angeles, Calif. “The small volume done in 
ready-made draperies we feel is a local condition 
caused by the lack of standardized windows.” 


Columbus, Ohio. “It looks to me as though the 
merchant must carry pair goods, also same pattern and 
color in yard goods.” 

Bethlehem, Pa. “Ready-made draperies never fit 
the windows. Our people want individuality. Most 
of our trade demands made-to-order draperies which 
we make up in our own workrooms.” 


Pittsfield, Mass. “It is hard to state as yet just 
how long they will continue. Perhaps they are a 
return of yesteryear and will become part of the 
interior decorations for some time to come.” 


“We feel that they are here to 


“Do not think them an item for 


COURSE IN DYEING AND FINISHING 


HE University Extension Department of Colum- 

bia University is now offering a course in textile 
dyeing, finishing and printing of cotton goods, under 
the instruction of Herbert R. Mauersberger, B. T. E., 
graduate of the Lowell Textile Institute, formerly of 
the firm of Cox, Fuller & Mauersberger, Consulting 
Textile Specialists, 320 Broadway, New York. The 
course is offered especially for commission house men, 
converters, jobbers, etc., and embraces a study of the 
growth and magnitude of the dyeing and finishing in- 
dustry; physical and chemical properties of grey 
cotton goods; preparatory-to-finishing operations; the 
various bleaching processes for cotton goods; piece 
mercerizing of cotton goods; piece dyeing of cotton 
goods ; dyestuffs for cotton goods; printing of cotton 
goods; preshrinking processes for cotton goods; filling 
or weighting of cotton goods; moireing, calendering 
and embossing of cotton goods; napping and shearing 
of cotton goods; special finishing processes and ma- 
chinery; analysis of finished cotton fabrics; and cost 
methods and calculations. The course will be held in 
the Spring, at Room 410, Sschool of Mines, 117th St. 
and Broadway, from 7:30 to 9:20 P. M. on Fridays. 





GIMBEL’S FURNITURE EVENINGS 


T GIMBEL’S New York store, during the sec- 
ae week in January, was put on a furniture 
event in. the evenings, to stimulate furniture and fur- 
nishings interest. Begining Monday, January 11th and 
lasting until Friday, January 15th, including the latter 
date, Miss Ethel Lewis, interior decorative writer for 
New York newspapers, gave a series of talks. A fea- 
ture of the event was the Gimbel “Wheel of Furni- 
ture Fashion.” This consisted of a circular revolving 
stage divided into four sections, in each of which were 
appropriate groupings planned to illustrate various 
points in Miss Lewis’ talks. 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


B. CREIGER, formerly of Chicago, is a recent 

* arrival in San Francisco where he has assumed 
the responsibility of the Waverly line for F:; Schu- 
macher & Co., 442 Post Street. He will cover the ter- 
ritory from Denver west, succeeding J. O. Mills. 

The National Drapery & Furniture Shops has 
succeeded the Triangle Bedding Company, 1326 
Ninth Avenue, San Francisco. 

Harold B. Kemp, Commercial Building, San 
Francisco, has returned from an extended Eastern 
business trip on which he added the lines of Otto Jae- 
ger & Sons, Inc. He also handles the rug line of the 
Randolph Dodge Corp. 

The interesting announcement has been made of 
the engagement of John C. Nason, manager of the 
San Francisco office of F. Schumacher .& Co., to Miss 
Alice Costello, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. R. W. Cos- 
tello, of this city. Mr. Costello is president of the 
pioneer firm of O’Connor, Moffatt & Co. 

Linda Avenali, featuring interior decoration and 
antique furniture, has moved from 518 Powell Street, 
San Francisco, to 725 Sutter Street, in the heart of 
the fine home furnishings district. 

Arthur Baken, interior decorator with a shop at 
522 Sutter Street, and president of the recently or- 
ganized San Francisco Chapter of the American In- 
stitute of Interior Decorators, is arranging to open a 
class in interior decoration. 

Caro & Upright, jobbers of draperies, with stock- 
rooms and offices.at San Francisco and Los Angeles, 
have added a department of ready-made draperies in 
a variety of materials. The lines of this concern now 
include those of S..M. Schwab & Co., Riverdale Mfg. 
Co., Cohn-Hall-Marx Co., Atkinson Wade & Co., Inc., 
Barbe-McKenzie Corp., Robert Le Fort & Co., Inc., 
Loveman Bros., Zenith Mills, Titus Blatter Co. and 
the Trippe Barker Co. 

Following the San Francisco gathering, which re- 
sulted in the organization of a local chapter of the 
American Institute of Interior Decorators, a meeting 
was held at Los Angeles at the instance of President 
William R. Moore and the Los Angeles Chapter was 
organized, with officers as follows: President, John 
B. Holtzclaw, of the John B. Holtzclaw Co. ; first vice- 
president, Genevieve Butler of Genevieve Butler, Ltd. ; 
second vice-president, E. J. Cheesewright, of the 
Cheesewright Studios, Inc. ; third vice-president, H. T. 
Lockwood, of H. T. Lockwood, Inc.; treasurer, 
Marshall Laird, and secretary, George S. Hunt, 171 
East California Street, Pasadena, Cal. 

Fred Butterfield & Co., with offices and stock- 
rooms at 88 First Street; San Francisco, and 744 South 
Los Angeles Street, Los Angeles, are now carrying 
complete stocks of drapery fabrics, with this depart- 
ment receiving the active attention of E. R. Horna- 
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day, ‘well known through his. former affiliation with 
the Celanese Corporation of America. 

The duties of O. J. W. Berg, of the retail drapery 
department of Barker Bros., Los Angeles, have been 
enlarged to cover the work of the contract drapery de- 
partment. The latter department has been moved to 
the third floor and the two formally consolidated. 

The old-established business of L. Kreiss & Sons, 
San Francisco, which includes fine furniture, dra- 
peries. and Oriental rugs, is being liquidated. This 
firm moved last year from Sutter and Stockton Streets 
to 1314 Post Street. 

Leiland N. Nelson for the past five.years contract 
manager for the Breuner Company, Oakland, has been 
made assistant sales manager of the new.store at 
Twenty-first Street and Broadway. 

Miss Ruth Buffington has joined the staff of the 
Karling Furniture Company, Westwood Village, Cal., 
in charge of the department of interior decoration. 

William Volker & Co., San Francisco, have been 
made exclusive distributors for the Bigelow-Sanford 
Carpet Co. in California, Nevada and Arizona. 

_ A drapery. shop has been opened at Santa Monica, 
Cal., by Miss Maria Beal, fopseerly with the Plumer 
Furniture Company. 

An Indian curio store has been opened at 311 E. 
Weber Avenue, Stockton, Cal., by G. N. Umberger. 

Berman’s, a home furnishings house of Oakland, 
Cal., has leased the eight-story building at 1515 Clay 
Street, formerly occupied by Breuner’s. Sam Berman, 
president of the company, says that the two stores, 
now located at 1531 and 1601 Clay Street.will be com- 
bined in the new location. 

Georgette M. Stamm and Nola L. Confer have 
opened the Creek Side Hand Craft Shop at 5730 Keith 
Avenue, Oakland, where objects of art and interior 
decoration are carried. 

George L. Bernhardt, architectural designer and 
interior decorator, has opened a studio at 2001 Uni- 
versity Avenue, Berkeley, Cal. 

Miss Ruth Carroll, formerly of Chicago, has 
joined the decorative staff of Cannell & Chaffin, Inc., 
Los Angeles. 

The Alberta Furniture Company, Portland, headed 
by the president of the Retail Furniture Dealers of 
Oregon, has enlarged its place of business and installed 
a series of display rooms for the showing of fine furni- 
ture, draperies, and the like. 

The Peck & Hills Furniture Co. has enlarged its 
facilities at Seattle, under the direction of C. A. Dorn- 
burg, branch manager. 

C. A. Sutherland has joined the staff of Henry 
Jennings & Sons, furniture dealers of Portland, to act 
in an advisory capacity to those planning home decora- 
tion. 

T. A. CHurcH. 
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ER Ee 
A MERCHANT 


HERE ARE SOME OF THE 
COMMON MISTAKES FD TRY 
TO AVOID 


F' I were a merchant I would probably develop some 

and perhaps many of the faults that I observe in 
men who, today, are merchants, but I am sure that 
some of the things that annoy me in my transactions 
with various trades people could never, with fairness, 
be laid at my door. 

Being an old-time furniture man, I am naturally 
called upon to assist in the making of minor repairs on 
the household furniture of my close relations. Re- 
cently, I had the task of re-upholstering a chair, which, 
five years ago, had been a wedding present. It had 
literally gone to pieces although it had been obtained 
as a special-order job from a reputable furniture con- 
cern. The covering, a silk corduroy, had worn com- 
pletely bare on the arms, and for some time at least, 
there had not been the slightest semblance of stuffing 

material between the arm covering 

and the top rails of the arms. This 
chair had been upholstered without 
under muslin, and the moss and cot- 
ton filling had been insufficiently 
. bridled. No tacking strips had been 
) provided where the arms joined the 
f back, and while good materials had 
been used, the sloppy way in which 
the job had been done was a disgrace 
to the firm that sold it and a crime 

against the purchaser. 
As a merchant, no such type of 


Customers of the better and more profitable sort 
demand service. It’s up to the merchant to 
supply it. 
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“I’d watch my customers to make certain that my shop kept 
step with their changing requirements,” 


workmanship. would be permitted to occupy space 
on my sales floor, much less pass into the possession of 
a friend who had come a hundred miles out of his way 
to purchase from me in preference to buying nearer 
home. rah 

A grocer in my neighborhood spends so much time 
in idle gossip with his customers that other customers 


find it difficult to obtain even reasonable service in his 


store. He is so careless in the filling of his orders 
that two and three trips of his delivery are not unusual 
for the filling of a single telephone order. He 
occupies a favored location, and his is the oldest in 
point oi occupancy, of any store in his neighborhood, 
yet, his downright inefficiency is driving to neighbur- 
ing stores many of his oldest customers who like him 
as an individual but find it too much of a strain on 
their patience to continue as his customers, I wouldn’t 
let social gossip interfere with my business. 

In a wholesale jobbing house I sometimes see as 
many as three or four customers waiting to be served, 
while maybe four out of a dozen clerks in sight are 
assiduously engaged in measuring fabrics or in count- 
ing supplies to coniply with a written order for which 
no present customer is waiting: In my store such 
things as a customer waiting five or more minutes for 
someone to greet him and to inquire concerning his 


‘wants would not be considered conducive to prosperity. 


If I. ran certain kinds of a business-like some I 
know, I would be faced with the necessity of readjust- 
ing my business to changing conditions. I would have 
to find new customers because thosé who formerly 
constituted a steady trade for custom-made work and 
for materials by the yard have gone “ready-made” and 
no longer patronize my shop. 

In every line of business readjustments are taking 
place, and the proprietor, who, in the face of dwindling 
patronage, waits for the turn of the tide might be 
better employed in applying his energies and his intelli- 
gence in discovering some: new appeal concerning the 
merchandise he is known to handle or.some new mer- 
chandise or service for which there is a more ready 
market. Even a new way of performing the most 
commonplace service, coupled with the zeal of a new 





















mental slant, will spell the difference between failure 
and real success. 

Two men in their early twenties were recently 
thrown out of work in the silk mills of Paterson, N. J. 
Less than fifty miles away was a roadside gasoline 
station and tire agency that had failed. These two 
young men looked over the ground, pooled their re- 
sources, and bought the defunct property. 


One of the first things they did was to keep a rec- 
ord of the names and addresses of their gasoline and 
oil customers. Coupled with this, they made a note 
of the condition and kind of tires on the cars of their 
customers. Noting that the tread on a rear tire was 
showing considerable signs of wear, the suggestion 
would be made to the owner that that tire be changed 
with one of the front or spare tires in order that its 
length of life should be increased and a roadside emer- 
gency change avoided. When the change had been 
made, in answer to the inquiry of the customer as to 
the amount of charge, he was told that that was a part 
of the free service maintained in connection with their 
tire business in the hope that at some future time they 
might have the opportunity of serving his tire needs. 

By watching the records of the conditions of their 
customers’ tires they were in a position to suggest re- 
placement, which added to the volume of their tire 
sales. 

The gasoline station, which formerly had opened 
for business at eight o’clock, was on the main highway 
over which a great deal of New York’s produce passed 
in huge trucks in the early hours of each business-day 
morning. By taking turns, one opening the service 
station at six o’clock in the morning, and the other 
rendering service at night, the business day of the sta- 
tion was lengthened and the great army of trucks 
which rumbled past between six and eight o’clock in 
the morning found it convenient to refill their tanks 
before they reached the more congested stations of the 
city outskirts. 

In the afternoon, when business was slack, one of 
the partners would take the service car and go out on 
a prospecting trip looking for tire business. Passing a 
stone quarry one day, he found a big truck with a flat 
tire and no adequate tools in the truck driver’s posses- 
sion for making the change. The big jack from the 
service car was brought into play and the tire changed. 
Again, no charge, but an appeal for a part of the con- 
tractor’s tire patronage, with the result. that they svon 
had the tire replacement business for this contractor’s 
entire fleet of trucks. 


At the end of the year these two “factory green- 
horns” had cleaned up $30,000 in profit in a location 
that had previously proved a failure. 


A battery service station in my neighborhood took 
in a two-year-old battery for recharging. After it was 
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replaced in the car in a charged condition the service 
manager engaged the car owner in conversation with 
reference to the possibility of business picking up, and, 
in the course of discussion, delivered himself of the 
opinion that he supposed “when the big fellows were 
ready to open up and go after business again things 
would improve, and, in the meantime, little fellows like 
him would just have to wait.” 


’ 


“By the way,” said the owner of the car, “what 
did you do with the ticket that was on my battery?” 


“Why,” said the service manager, “I threw it 
away.” 

“Don’t you keep those things?” asked the driver. 

“Oh, no, I don’t need that to identify your bat- 
tery ; I have your name on the battery.” 

“Don’t you keep a record of the batteries re- 
charged and their condition and age?” 

“Oh, no, we don’t bother about things like that.” 


“Now listen,” said the driver of the car. “You 
have just said that ‘when the big fellows get ready to 
go after business things will improve.’ You have just 
put back into my car a battery that you know to be 
two years old. You also know that in the course of 
the next two or three months I will have to purchase a 
new battery, yet you make no effort to record the fact 
so that you can follow me up with reference to replace- 
ment. When that battery goes bad I may be fifty or 
a hundred miles away. I am not going to drive my 
car all the way back here to make sure that I buy my 
new battery from you; I’ll buy one where I need it. 
You, with all the records as to condition and possible 
length of service, should be interested enough in the 
sale to keep in touch with the performance of my old 
battery and to be ‘Johnny on the spot’ when I need a 
new one.” 

“H’m,” said the station manager, “that’s an idea. 
I never thought of that.” : 

So if I were a merchant of anything, and my live- 
lihood depended upon the sales to Mr. and Mrs, Public, 
I would be sitting up nights right now trying to think 
of newer and better ways to do old things to satisfy 
my customers and of new things to do to get more 
customers to satisfy. 


HIGH PRICES FOR ANTIQUES 


E wonder where the depression was, at the 

American Art Association-Anderson Galleries 
early in the month, when a Goddard block-front, knee- 
hole desk brought $6,300, and at the same sale a high- 
boy brought $5,500, to say nothing of the pieces that 
brought $3600 and $3400. There were only 100 
pieces in this sale, and the 100 pieces brought in 
$105,890. 














































THE ROMANCE 
OF FRENCH 
WEAVING 


& COMPLETE HISTORY BY PAUL 
RODIER = NOT COVERED IN TEXT= 
BOOK FASHION, OR IN PERIODS, 
BUT IN NARRATIVE FORM 


R. RODIER goes back in his research to the 

time of the Chinese princess who, leaving her 
home on her wedding journey, betrayed the secret kept 
by her people for centuries—the secret of how the 
mulberry-leaf might lead to silk. 

She carried the Chinese cocoons concealed in her 
hair ; and thus the birth of Persian sericulture. 

Step by step the development of French silken 
stuffs is traced from the Tenth Century. The author 
tells of the drapers of Paris in the XIII Century, and 
the organization of the Hansa, a band of merchants 
representing the weavers, having the highest ideals of 
quality. At this early date the weavers lived in 
Drapers Row, and kept their looms—all hand looms— 
in their residences; whole blocks were given over to 
them. They had their trade rules which controlled 
the raw material, the number of threads in the warp 
and the nature of the weft. Nothing was left to the 
judgment of the weaver. 

At Abbeville, in Picardy, the standards were so 
inflexible that a weaver who departed therefrom was 
branded upon the forehead with a marking iron and 
sent into exile as a rank criminal. 

The strictest rules applied. To be a linen-weaver 
you had to have an apprenticeship of six years. From 
the earliest development of the French industries the 
selvage of the goods carried an indication not only of 
the origin of the fabric but the quality. The Bishop 
of Beauvais laid down especial laws governing the 
selvage which must indicate definitely the quality of 
the weave. 

When Charles VII visited Rouen he gave powers 
to the merchants to protect their original weaves by 
selvage markings, and it was punishable to imitate 
them. Hence the selvage had a distinctive value, apart 
from a mere edge, to make the goods “toe the line.” 

Our Upholstery Silks of Today 

The silks that we are today copying from old doc- 

uments and which we are using for upholstery pur- 


The original loom of Jacquard, now in the Museum of Arts & Metiers, 
Paris. From the “Romance of French Weaving,” by Rodier. 


poses, are silks made, in most cases, for the dress of the 
men and women of fashion and wealth. Indeed, the 
sumptuary laws made it very clear who should and 
who should not wear silk—laws which contributed 
much to class distinction. 

Whether it was Jeanne of Navarres’ jealousy of 
the drapers’ wives who could dress as gorgeously as 
herself is not known; but one of the edicts which 
found her smiling was that which forbade these women 
to wear fine clothes, even though they may have woven 
the stuff themselves. And nobles also were warned to 
dress within their incomes. Men who had 6000 livres 
income were forbidden to have more than four new 
costumes a year. 

Mr. Rodier tells of Camelot, the finest cloth of 
the XIV Century ; of Camocas, the favorite cloth from 
the Levant; of batiste and cambric and other fine lin- 
ens; of the competition with the Flemish; of the de- 
velopment of the Lyons industry; of the tapestry 
works and the activities of Colbert; and, particularly, 
the dyes at the Gobelin works. 

He tells of the strange customs of the time— 











how Louis XV, for example, rented his table-linen by 
the day. 

And he tells of the first instance of design piracy 
on record. 

One day a dealer named Nau was invited by the 
Duchess de Luynes to bring samples to Versailles, 
then occupied by Louis XV, for a selection of mate- 
rials to cover the furniture of the queen’s private 
apartment. The queen liked the material and the pat- 
tenn, and placed a substantial order; but Nau took this 
order, not to the original manufacturers in Lyons, but 
to a M. St. Michel, of Paris, who had already made 
efforts to reach the queen with his own products, but 
had failed. 

Naturally he was delighted with this opportunity 
for catering to royalty, and proceeded to reproduce the 
goods. When the incident was reported to the trades, 
M. St. Michel was arrested and fined 1,000 livres and 
costs, notwithstanding the fact that his customer was 
a queen. France always regarded piracy as a crime, 
and design piracy was no exception to this attitude. 

The Beginnings of Toile de jouy 

In 1764 Hargreaves invented the spinning-jenny ; 

and not only great quantities of surplus English yarn 
were shipped to France, but muslin. Indienne prints 
were much in fashion in the French court, and Eng- 
land saw a ready opening for her new printed muslins, 
particularly because France had, by the Revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes, driven all the Protestant weavers 
of muslins out of the country, and therefore couldn’t 
produce them. 
The French ladies 
were charmed with these new prints, and were using 
them for dress as well as draperies ; but their importa- 
tion was soon prohibited, and if any merchant carried 
a stock of them he was arrested; although it was 
known everywhere that the ladies of the court were 
wearing these prints—and wearing them quite openly. 

It was.a woman who is to be credited with the 
opening up of a French industry in “cretonnes” that 
met and quite put to rout the English muslin invasion. 

She had some Persian printed goods, known up to 
that date (early in the XVIII Century) as “painted 
linens.” They. were damaged, and she was told of a 
clever German who could probably restore them. So 
she went to him, and the delightful designs appealed 
so strongly to the young man that he put his mind to 
bear upon reproducing their effects; and from that 
moment his fortune was no longer in doubt. Ober- 
kampf’s Toiles de Jouy (1760) came immediately into 
favor; and record is made by Mr. Rodier that tapes- 
tries and brocades were carried to the garret, or thrown 
out to the peddlers. 

Nobody wanted them. 

Toiles de Jouy went into the decorating of the 
home—covering the walls, draping the windows, the 


Here was serious competition. 
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furniture and the beds—as well as into the dresses of 
the period. 

The duty upon imported goods of this sort was 
so high that few could afford them;.and Oberkampf 
reaped a rich harvest. 

It is strange that in the beginning they did not 
take the name “Calencards,” by which they were 
known when originally imported from Persia. As far 


back as the VIII and IX Centuries the designs had 


been made by hand, with a sort of reed pen—the kind 
of a pen that is used on parchment, and is called a 
“Kalan.” Some of them were so fine that they were 
treasured as masterpieces. In the early days the term 
was “peinte” not “printed” ; but always line work. that 
became so characteristic of the Jouy toiles. 

In some way we associate the term “calico” with 
the early chintzes; but calico was described in a book. 
called “The Spinster,” 1719, as: “A tawdry, pie-| 
spotted, flabby, low-priced thing, made by a parcel of 
Heathens and Pagens that worship the Devil and work | 
for a halfpenny a day.” 

There is also mention of the “cloth of Chimiz,” 
the name of a Persian city famous for its fine cottons. 
The English imitated the cloth of Chiniz before Ober- 
kampf’s work was even dreamed of; and while the 
French product may have been practically the same, 
this term was not applied to Toile de Jouy or other 
prints until many years after. 

Cretonnes at first were plain goods, same as in 
France, calico was also a plain goods. Cretonnes were 
rather heavy, and of cotton; but the name “cretonne” 
was continued when the goods were colored and de- 
signed; and to this day nobody has clearly proven 
whether the name came from a town in Normandy 
called “Creton,” or if it was possibly derived from the 
first maker at Lisieux. 

It is impossible to fix the derivation of trade 
terms. One of the famous serges was made in De 
Nims ; but in time the goods were made of cotton, and 
generally called “denim.” 

To most people “fustian” is a coarse fabric asso- 
ciated with peasant dress ; but in the days of Henry IV 
fustian was a very superior fabric. In the XIII cen- 
tury an English bishop wore a chasuble of fustian, and 
in France it was a term synonymous with royal rai- 
ment. There was nothing finer made; but fine fus- 
tians, with their fleecy surfaces of linen, went out when 
velveteens came in. 


The Jacquard Invention 

The great French conquest in the weaving arts 
came with the invention of Jacquard’s device. 

In the old system of weaving a design, young girls 
or boys had to sit all day in the most cramped posi- 
tions at the back of the loom, shifting the threads, that 
the shuttle might pass in and out at the proper places. 

(Continued on page 64) 
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. The center of the pediment of the Rittenhouse Orrery, identical in workmanship with the “Madame 
Pompadour” Highboy in the Metropolitan Museum. 


AUTHORSHIP OF CABINET-WORK OF FAMOUS 
ORRERY ESTABLISHED 


N the January issue of the Pennsylvania Museum 
Bulletin there is an article by William MacPherson 
Hornor, Jr.* which gives some interesting information 
concerning the authorship of the cabinet work of the 
celebrated University of Pennsylvania Orrery. 
Through the courtesy of Mr. Hornor we are able to 
give here a brief outline of certain information which 
he imparts. Also we are indebted to him for the use 
of the two photographs which are reproduced on this 
page. 

Until now, the identity of the cabinet maker re- 
sponsible for the orrery case was a mystery to all re- 
searchers. At various times it was thought that the 
case was the work of Jonathan Gostelowe, William 
Savery, David Evans, and even to David Rittenhouse 
himself, the clockmaker who was responsible for the 
interior equipment of the orrery. It is possible now, 
however, to prove accurately that one John 
Folwell, “the ingenious John Folwell’” who is 
invariably known through contemporary rec- 
ords as a joiner, cabinet maker, carver and 
designer, was the actual maker of the case 
for so David Rittenhouse and Provost Wil- 
liam Smith of the University of Pennsylvania 
(who had personally advanced cash to Dr. 
Rittenhouse for the making of the orrery) 
state in writing. 

This orrery was the second of two made 
by Dr. Rittenhouse, tre first going to the 
College of New Jersey (Princeton Universi- 
ty) and destroyed by fire in 1928, and was 
made under contract for the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1771. Folwell’s authorship 
of the cabinet work was proven by a letter 
from Rittenhouse to Charles Petit in which 
we learn that sixty-five pounds, “as soon as 





*Tue Famous RiItTENHOUSE OrrERY Case, by William 
MacPherson Hornor, Jr. Copyright by the author, 1931, 
All rights reserved. g 





The famous Rittenhouse Orrery. 


it came into my_ hands,” 


and John Folwell, Joiners, 
for the orrery case.” 

“The case of the or- 
rery is not dissimilar to the 
important break-front, or 
wing bookcases of the peri- 
od of Chippendale. The 
mere mention of this great 
: English master immediately 
: suggests the fundamental 
source of the motives, de- 
tails and spirit. The rocaille 
broken arch ending gracefully with beautiful floral 
swirls; the geometrically pierced scroll-board ; the ex- 
ceptionally fine architectural cornice; the advantageous 
use of smooth surfaces, such as the crotch veneered 
frieze and plain plinth ; the interlocked band of applied 
carving and the gadrooned edge of the underbody ; and 
finally the fretted legs in the very best Gothic taste 
terminating in Marlborough or block feet, are indeed 
effective elements successfully utilized in the St. Mar- 
tin’s Lane factory of Thomas Chippendale, as well as 


in the Front, Second and Chestnut shops of his most ° 


enthusiastic disciples in the Quaker city.” 

John Folwell who died in 1780 was best known for 
his erection of the celebrated pulpit in Christ Church 
in Philadelphia and his proposed “Gentlemen and 
Cabinet Maker Assistant” a book of drawings of 
household furniture designed by Folwell and engraved 
by John Norman, 





were “paid to Parnell Gibbs | 
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MOTH PREVEN- 
TION IN UPHOL- 
STERED FURNITURE 


prsume OF AN IMPORTANT GOV= 
ERNMENT BUL- 
LETIN AND AD=- 
DITIONAL DATA 
AND COMMENT 














NE of the most im- 

portant bulletins pub- 
lished by the United States 
Department of Agriculture 
during the past year, con- 
cerning the latest develop- 
ments of science and re- 
search with regard to moth 
prevention, contains the 
following very encouraging and significant paragraph : 





The eggs of the ordinarv 
clothes-moth magnified about 
15 diameters. 


“The ruination of woolen covers of upholstered furni- 
ture by moths is a source of great concern and loss 
throughout the United States. This bulletin is intended 
to acquaint the reader with essential facts favoring the de- 
velopment and control of moths as pests of upholstered 
furniture, so that he may guard against attack by them, 
which in too many instances is of such an insidious na- 
ture that the aesthetic value of furniture covers is de- 
stroyed even before the owner suspects the presence of in- 
sects. There seems to be no reason why woolen covers 
cannot be maintained in good condition indefinitely, so far 
as moths are concerned, if owners will intelligently follow 
the suggestions for control discussed in this bulletin.” 

Governmental publications are not prone to in- 
dulge in fanciful deduetions concerning the success of 
methods of procedure which they advise. They deal 
with facts, and have no interest in the promotion of 
specific formulas and processes, and their only purpose 
in the publication of their findings is to render service 
to those in need of technical advice. 

Unfortunately, the fear complex in the public 
mind concerning the liability of moth destruction to 
such fabrics as mohair and woolen furniture covering 
materials has rather seriously retarded the sales of 
furniture so covered and has also interfered with pos- 
sible sales of similar materials for upholstering or re- 
upholstering purposes. 

With the later developments of successful forms 
of demothing, and. the more widespread use of moth 
preventives in the manufacture of mohair and woolen 


fabrics, there seems no reason why the unnecessary 
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fear of moths should be permitted to continue. 

In the bulletin above referred to, one of the open- 
ing paragraphs makes this positive statement: “Repu- 
table furniture manufacturers and retailers and storage 
concerns have already gone to much expense to elim- 
inate moths in furniture and to provide protection 
against infestation by them. If the housewife were as 
well informed a large share of the present-day losses 
could be prevented.” 

It is important that those whose business it is to 
sell woolen and mohair fabrics or furniture covered in 
such materials should be thoroughly informed as to 
the real facts concerning the prevention of moth propa- 
gation and the ease with which moth larvae can be 
permanently destroyed when infestation is discovered. 

During a period of several years we have watched 
with interest the campaign carried on by manufactur- 
ers of moth preventives and destroyers as well-as the 
laboratory experiments of the Bureau of Research at 
Washington. We have noted with considerable inter- 
est the results that have been achieved and we have 
sought, at various times, to make these results known 
to our readers in order that they might be benefited 
by such information. 

In order to crystallize the results of recent devel- 
opments and to place into the hands of distributors 
definite and specific answers to questions which arise 
in the minds of consumers with reference to the possi- 
bilities of moth destruction, we recently submitted to 
J. W. Lawsberg, President of the Interstate Chemical 
Co. a questionnaire embodying the type of queries that 
from time to time come to us from various subscribers. 
The publication of this questionnaire together with the 
answers thereto should give assurance to the distribut- 
ing trade that a re-establishment of wool and mohair 
materials in popular favor need not revive old-time 
controversies concerning moth destruction. 

1. Is it possible to so impregnate a wool material with 
a moth preventive solution that its subsequent infestation 
is absolutely and forever prevented? 


It is entirely possible to impregnate woolen material 
with a moth preventive, which will render the fabric defi- 





A piece of mohair showing a typical case of general surface 
feeding by clothes-moths’ larvae. 
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Feeding tubes natural size on the back of a,piece of mohair 


from the side of a chair. The larvae crawl back and forth 
through these tubes protruding their heads to feed, 


nitely and lastingly immune to moth attack, This procedure 
is being carried out regularly and continuously, as a last 
wet finishing operation, by numerous mills. The treatment 
with a standardized mothproofing solution consists of an 
immersion of the fabric, in a specially constructed machine, 
after which it passes through the last processes of drying 
and finishing, and thus is immunized against moth attack. 

2. Is it necessary that material so treated shall be ma- 
terially damaged by moths before extermination occurs? 

Materials treated by a moth preventive solution suffer 
no material damage from subsequent moth infestation. Such 
an infinitesimal part of the material suffices to kill the moth 
grub that there is no visible impairment to the fabric be- 
fore extermination takes place. 

3. Can the solution be applied to a finished article such 
as an armchair, or must the solution be applied to covering 
and stuffing material before being assembled? 

Mothproofing solutions can be applied ‘to finished ar- 
ticles, very simply and with good effect, if the party at in- 
terest cares to take a little time and effort in properly 
carrying out the treatment. Such treatment can be carried 
out at a wholly nominal cost, in proportion to the value of 
the article that is moth-infested, and the little effort re- 
quired to make the treatment is fully repaid in the know!- 
edge that a proper mothproofing treatment will render the 
article immune to moth attack for an indefinite time. 

Many people have arm-chairs, davenports, rugs, blan- 
kets, etc. which become moth infested, and their first urge 
is to run to the corner drug store and buy a bottle of this, 
that or something else, and spray it vigorously here and 
and there, little realizing that the stuff bought at the drug 
store is of a volatile nature, the fumes will shortly be dis- 
sipated into the atmosphere, and the moths are once more 
at liberty to. continue their ravages. 

The only thing our product requires is: 

Thorough cleansing of the article to be treated 
Thorough saturation with the solution 
Allow to dry and the article is mothproofed. 

Aside from the textile mill application, the treatment is 
best applied by the use of an ordinary galvanized sprin-- 
kling can, not a spray, unless the spray be operated under 
power-pressure equal to a wetting by immersion. 

The sprinkling can method applies to articles that are 
too bulky for an immersion, such as upholstered furniture, 
apg rugs and carpets, or wall-sized tapestries, Gobe- 
ins, etc. 

Smaller articles, such as throw rugs, blankets, sweat- 
ers, other knit goods, can be immersed directly in the so- 
lution using a wash tub, bath tub or other suitable con- 
tainer for the purpose. 

4. Does the application of a moth preventive solution 
affect the color tone or color fastness of a.material? 

The use of a proper mothproofing solution should not 
affect the color, texture, or durability of the material to 
which it is applied. 

Speaking of our own product, we can say that it is the 
invention and manufacture of a chemical firm that has been 
engaged in textile chemical manufacture and dyestuff pro- 
duction for the past century. We refer to the Works of 
Friedr, Bayer & Co., now known as the I. G. Aktiengesell- 
schaft of Germany. They could not consistently put a 

mothproofer on the market, that would in any way inter- 





fere with their long established dyestuff and textile chemi- 
cal business, and therefore our product was evolved as a 
“colorless” dyestuff, which will readily affix itself on wool 
fibre, without altering the shade, harshening the fabric to 
the feel, or tendering goods made of mixed fibers, i. e., cot- 
ton and wool, linen and wool, rayon, silk, etc., used with 
wool. 

Reverting to your Question 3, we would judge that 
some people have noticed color changes in their furniture, 
when applying spray compounds for mothproofing, due to 
the fact that in a mere superficial, surface spraying, the 
solution is not well distributed, and consequently when the 
treated spots dry out, they show a contrast to the un- 
treated portions, and the inevitable conclusion is that the 
mothproofer employed is faulty because it caused a color 
change. 

We insist upon an even and thorough treatment with 
our solution, and there can be no spottiness or stains, 
where an even and thorough treatment has been applied. 

5. Is it possible to apply the moth preventive solu- 
tion to curled hair, feathers, and other animal fibres with- 
out taking away either the appearance or stability of the 
material for subsequent employment? 

It is wholly possible to apply a moth preventive treat- 
ment to curled hair, feathers, and/or any other animal 
fibres, which enter into the make-up of upholstered furni- 
ture, bedding, cushions, or pillows and the like. 

The mothproofing treatment on hair or feathers, is 
applied directly by the plants that operate in conjunction 
with the stock yards, from whence the raw supplies of 
horse hair, cattle hair, poultry feathers, etc., come direct. 

The plants engaged in this enterprise can use a moth- 
proofing compound, directly in connection with their steril- 
ization processes, and thus deliver to the furniture manu- 
facturers stuffing material that is immune to moth ravage, 
and this at a cost so nominal as to be almost inconsiderable, 





Six newly hatched larvae of the clothes-moth. The new larvae 


are about ” long and semi-transparent. 


and animal stuffing material so treated will not show vis- 
ible appearance of the moth treatment, nor will the resil- 
iency of the stuffing be affected—in fact the stuffing is 
vastly improved through the use of mothproofing. 

6. Do manufacturers of wool and mohair fabrics supply 
materials that have already been rrocessed for moth pre- 
vention? 

Manufacturers of woolen materials supply fabrics that 
are already moth-treated, and have been doing so for many: 
years past. This applies to mills not only in this country, 
but to mills abroad. 

7. Does the act of applying a moth destroying solution 
to these materials seriously increase the cost per yard? 

Mothproofing does not seriously increase the cost of 
materials treated with the process. In fact our own ex- 
perience has been that the nominal cost of moth treat- 
ment, has not mitigated against the price of the fabric so 
treated; in many instances the mill realizes the value of 
mothproofing at full worth, it affording an additional sales- 
point, and there is very little of the cost of mothproofing 
reflected in the price per yard as offered to the trade. 

8. What are the types of upholstery materials that are 
marketed in a mothproofed condition? H 

The majority of upholstering materials offered as 
mothproofed are mohair plushes, although there are some 





tapestries, needle points, broadcloths, and whipcords also 
offered in mothproofed form. 


9. Is there any way that a layman can determine 


whether or not a material has been mothproofed? 

The layman cannot determine the difference between 
a treated or non-treated fabric. This determination is ar- 
rived at by an involved entomological test, frequently sup- 
ported by an intricate chemical analysis to determine the 
existence of a mothproofer in a given fabric, and the na- 
ture of such mothproofer if its presence in the fabric 
should be detected. : 

The best the layman can do is to repose confidence 
in a reliable concern, be he purchaser of fabrics or pur- 
chaser of a finished piece of furniture. If the layman has 
the knowledge that he is dealing with a reliable firm, he 
can be assured that the firm’s representations are honest 
and founded on fact—he cannot prove for himself, by any 
practical means, whether or not a fabric or an article is 
mothproofed, or vice versa. 

Our purpose in submitting these questions to an 
acknowledged expert is to avoid giving credence to 
inexpert conclusions, although over a period of a little 
more than forty years’ experience in the making and 
in the handling of upholstered furniture we have 
necessarily had many opportunities of observing the 
efficacy, or otherwise, of certain schemes for moth pre- 
vention. 

Even the average householder meets with many 
experiences in the battle for the protection of his 
woolen possessions, and for this reason there are many 
types of moth repellants that find a ready sale. 

It should be borne in mind by the trade, however, 
that to purchase over a counter some recommended 
formula for household use is quite a different thing to 
the type of treatment that justifies a manufacturer’s 
guarantee, and when furniture upholstered in wool or 
mohair materials is offered for sale the. seller who 
backs by his own guarantee his claim that they have 
been processed with a reliable moth preventive should 
know for certainty that the materials employed in the 


mothproofing process leave no room for doubt. 





THE ROMANCE OF FRENCH WEAVING 
(Continued from page 60) 


What with the arduous labor and the lack of air and 
light, it was an unhealthy. occupation. 

Jacquard was the son of a weaver, born in 1752. 
He had to help his father, and the work was so ex- 
hausting that when he was ten years old he ran away 
and hired himself out as an apprentice in bookbinding. 
When his. father died his mind went back to thoughts 
of the loom, due to the fact that they. brought. him 
some inheritance. He tried to improve the loom, but 
ran heavily in debt. By 1800 we find him again a 
weaver. 

In 1799 a society for encouraging national indus- 
try offered a prize for a machine that could make 
fish-nets. The English were offering a similar prize; 
so the French society fixed an honorarium of 10,000 
francs. Jacquard won the medal and the money; and 
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the next year he was called to the “Arts and Trades,” 
an institute that had been established by Napoleon; 
with the result that his invention was considered .so 
important that an imperial decree “inyited” Lyons to 
pay Jacquard a yearly pension of 3,000 livres. 

His original machine was developed to a point 
where the painful work of the children at the back. of 
the loom could now be done with a pedal motion and 
a lever bar, and those perforated cards which every 
weaver knows today. It brought Jacquard fame and 
the ribbon of the Legion of Honor; and it.made his 
neighbors wealthy. 

Throughout Mr. Rodier’s book we find, punctuat- 
ing its pages, continual references to edicts against ex- 
travagance—against the splendors of dress, and reck- 
less indulgences. 

At the baptism of one of her children, Marie de 
Médicis, second wife of Henry IV of France, wore 
3200 pearls and 3000 diamonds. It was this love of 
magnificence that encouraged the royal manufactures. 
As early as, Henry 1V, cabinet-makers and craftsmen 
in other lines were housed in the Galleries of the 
Louvre, and were under royal patronage ; and here was 
introduced also the spiining of gold and silver yarns 
The State also invited Van Robais to France to make 
Dutch cloths for Louis XIV, and thus defend the 
country against English exports. 

Van Robais brought 30 looms and 50 Dutch 
weavers and their families—all under the patronage of 
Colbert. They were relieved of all taxation, and were 
given other special privileges. 

Colbert, in the reign of Louis XIV, was inde- 
fatigable in developing the French industries; and 
royal privileges and subsidies were eventually extend- 
ed to plants in Paris, Rouen, Sedan, Abbeville, Rheims, 
Elbeuf, Louviers, Tours, Picardy and Beauvais. 

The French always encouraged the luxury indus- 
tries, notwithstanding the many periods of economic 
restraint and heavy taxation. 

Following the French Revolution these industries, 
especially the silk trades, came close to ruin. 

But when Napoleon came into power, luxuries 
ran riot. Josephine spent more on her clothes in a 
year than Marie Antoinette spent in a life-time. For 
luxury in the Empire period meant activity and the 
employment of many people. The order for the cos- 
tume which ‘Napoleon was to wear at his coronation 
included a mantle of purple velvet embroidered with 
golden bees ; and for the throne to be set up in Notre 
Dame, two covers of purple velvet, and two rugs to be 
put under the feet, were likewise sewn with golden 
bees: 

We commend Mr. Rodier’s delightful book to 
every student. It is brought out by the Frederick A. 
Stokes Co. 


C. R. Cririrrorp. 


IN THE VIREGEILIAN Li- 
BRARY ABOARD THE NEW 
8S. S$. MONARCH OF BER= 
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THE GREAT HALL FROM THE 


VAN RENSSELAER MANOR 
HOUSE 


A recent addition to the American Wing in the Metropolitan 


Museum of Art. See text on opposite page. 





AN EXTRA- 
ORDINARY 
ROOM 


AN INTERIOR THAT §S THE RELIC OF 
AN AMERICAN ESTATE COVERING 
OVER SEVEN HUNDRED THOUSAND 
ACRES 


A NEW room has been opened up in the American 
Wing of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, which 
is interesting not alone for its decorative qualities but 
for its extraordinary history. 

Few even in America are aware of the fact that 
back in the days of the Dutch West India Company— 
back in 1629—their High Mightinesses, the States 
General, gave the title of Patroon to one Killian Van 
Rensselaer. By 1637 our American Patroon was lord 
over 700,000 acres with judicial and civil powers over 
his many tenants. The succession to this vast manor 
descended through six generations to Stephen Van 
Rensselaer, “The last of the Patroons,” and Stephen 
Van Rensselaer built a new house near the old one in 
Albany, which had been erected in 1668, brought here 
his young wife, Katherine, daughter of Philip Living- 
stone, signer of the Declaration of Independence, and 
here they settled and raised their son Stephen, who in 
his turn married the daughter of Major General 
Schuyler. 

Stephen was thus born to hereditary ownership 
of an almost feudal estate ; nevertheless when the Rev- 
olution came, he was prompt to give over his energies 
to the administration of the new republican govern- 
ment. For more than one hundred years he dispensed 
wide hospitality, and entertained distinguished visitors. 
But Albany gradually closed in upon the house, and 
finally the place was deserted and dismantled, and the 
wallpaper removed from its walls. Some of the wood- 
work was taken out, and in 1894 the whole structure 
was carefully taken down, stone by stone, and carried, 
with the timbers, to Williamstown, Massachusetts, 
where it was used in the erection of one of the Wil- 
liams College buildings. 

In 1928, however, the wallpapers came into the 
possession of the Metropolitan Museum, a gift from 
the late Dr. Howard Van Rensselaer; and finally the 
reassembling of the rooms was made possible by fur- 
ther gifts, some from Mrs. Van Rensselaer, in the 
form of woodwork, and some from Williams College, 
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One of the delightful. doorways 


who presented the panelled doors; and this is the his- 
tory of the new room. 

The very interesting story of this room has been 
written for the Museum by Ruth Ralston and supple- 
mented by a description of the wallpapers by Edna 
Donnel. Miss Donnel says: 

“About forty years ago, when modern industrial- 
ism brought a railroad siding to the Van Rensselaer’s 
back gate, in the center of Albany, the descendants of 
the Patroons..... bowed to the inevitable and went 
quietly out of the front door .. . but did not abandon 
the ancestral house until after they had taken the paper 
from the walls of the Great Hall.” 

This paper is supposed to have been made in 1769. 
It was bought from Neat & Pigou, of London, by 
Philip Livingstone for his son-in-law, Stephen Van 
Rensselaer. When it was sent, it was accompanied by 
a letter dated 1768, in which “Pa” Livingstone says to 
young Van Rensselaer: “I am told you intend to put 
stucco work on the ceiling of your hall; but I would 
not advise you to do so, because a plain ceiling is now 
esteemed the most genteel.” 

The wallpaper, which was painted in tempera, 
consists of enormous oblong scenic panels on sheets of 
water-color paper, each 21 x 27 inches and pasted to- 
gether. - It is still gorgeous. 














SELLING 


RETAIL MERCHANDISING IS BOTH A VOCATION AND A TRAINING 









GROUND FOR FUTURE RESPONSIBILITIES 


XIII.—Stepping Stones of Progress 


N ALL our consideration of that commercial prac- 

tice which we have discussed under the compre- 
hensive term “selling,” we have held constantly to the 
thought that the act of consummating a sale is the 
mechanics through the operation of which goods and 
money pass from the possession of one individual into 
that of another. 

We have also emphasized the thought that, above 
and beyond the mere physical activities pertaining to 
the sale and purchase, there is a mental exercise by 
which inquiry is satisfied, choice is influenced, desire 
stimulated, and appreciation enhanced. These are the 
mental stimuli, so to speak, which accompany the 
physical barter and exchange of quid pro quo. 

We do not agree with the thought that there are 
definite, underlying fundamentals of salesmanship 
practice, which, once acquired, will enable anybody to 
sell anything to somebody else. Such theories belong 
to the category of universal cure-alls for the ills 
and shortcomings of man- 
kind, 

We do, however, most 
emphatically believe that 
while salesmanship is not 
an exact science, there are 
certain definite methods of 
procedure, which, under 
certain circumstances, may 
reasonably be expected to 
increase the possibilities of 
making a sale. For this 
reason, we‘have not in our 
discussion attempted to 
draw a line of distinction 
between the methods employed in selling home furnish- 
ings in the decorative studio and the methods followed 
behind the counter of a department store. 

In specific instances, we have used the studio 
method to explain a principle of selling as we have also 
used “behind-the-counter.” While both the studio and 
the department store have in common conditions which 
influence selling opportunities, the fact remains that 
when the commodity offered for sale is the same, 
whether in the studio or in the store, the same theories 
of appeal to buying instincts must necessarily apply. 





Knowing what one tells and tell- 
ing what one knows is an ele- 
ment of salesmanship only in so 
far as it imparts to the customer 
what she wants to know. 
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There is not, it is true, the same freedom of action 
behind the counter, nor the same possibility of employ- 
ing related accessories in the staging of a display that 
are readily accessible to the studio type of selling, but 
the inherent beauties of a fabric, its color, its quality, 
its adaptability to the purpose in mind remain definitely 
the same whatever may be the condition. 

These things are mentioned at length in this con- 
nection because we hold that it is essential to success 
as a salesperson not only to recognize and use the help- 
ful conditions that constitute your own environment, 
but also to refrain from attempting to ape practices 
successful under other and different circumstances, 
but utterly unsuitable to your own. 

We have, up to now, borne rather heavily on the 
emphasis pertaining to the merchandise offered for 
sale—its construction, its component material, its 
suitability to a purpose, its substantiality, its value— 
because the acquisition of a knowledge of “things” is a 
commendable pursuit. The possession of this knowl- 
edge constitutes the salesman’s working tools of intel- 
ligent presentation of the materials he has to sell. 

We wish now to supplement our emphasis upon 
the value of acquiring a knowledge about goods with 
the statement that knowing what one tells and telling 
what one knows is an element of salesmanship only in 
so far as it imparts to the customer what the customer 
wants to know. 

We have happily outgrown that period of commer- 
cial practice when the practice of merchandising was 
looked upon as being somewhat of a disgrace. To ac- 
knowledge that one was engaged “in trade” was to ac- 
cept a lower position in society than the level of the so- 
called gentry, and the term tradesman carried with it 
a reflection suggestive something of trickery and sharp 
bargaining. 

Such ideas, however, are no longer commonly 
held, and, on the contrary, merchandising with all its 
influence upon the economic level of a nation has come 
to be one of the most vital practices essential to the 
maintenance and well-being of a people. Nothing 
which has to do with supplying the wants of a race can 
be looked down upon as either an unnecessary or an 
inferior calling. Salesmanship as a vocation, like other 
types of occupation, ministers to the needs of human- 
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ity. It is ai honorable vocation, and those engaged 
therein have the opportunity to serve with dignity and 
distinction in helping perform the distributive processes 
through which the welfare of their fellow citizens is 
maintained. 


One of the most effective stimulants that we can 
employ to sustain effort in a task that is not always 
agreeable and frequently fatiguing is that, which for 
want of a better term, we call ambition—the hope of 
something better ahead, the desire for an improved 
condition, a larger outlook, a more effective application 
of one’s abilities in the accomplishment of a more 
important service. 


These things are the incentive that holds one to_ 
the pursuit of studies that promise a better education. 
This is the reward held before the individual in a hum- 
drum occupation whose very monotony develops a dex- 
terity that makes the task less arduous and frees a por- 
tion of the intellect for the pursuit of other knowledge. 

Salesman. “Mr. Blank, if you’re not too busy 
I'd like to have a talk with you.” 

Buyer. “Sure; I’ve time; sit down. What’s on 
your mind?” 

S. “Well, I'll tell you. I’m wondering just what 
there is as a future for me in this business.” 

B. “That’s an encouraging sign ; you ought to look 
ahead and make up your mind what the objective is 
and plan how to reach it.” 

S. “That isn’t just exactly the point. I’m even 
wondering whether there is any objective at all. For 
instance, there’s Jones; he’s been ‘behind the counter’ 
for twenty years. He earns a living, but it costs him 
what he earns to live. I’m only a beginner, but I want 
to look forward to something more than that twenty 
years from now; and I’m questioning the possibility of 
my finding it in this business.” 

B. “Smith, I appreciate fully your indefinite state 
of mind and the reasons that have brought that mental 
condition into existence.- Let me give you some addi- 
tional facts on which you can set up a trial balance 
that will be helpful in forming your ultimate decision. 
This store is one of a centrally-controlled group total- 
ing eight important retail units. Every one of those 
units has a drapery department under the management 
of a ‘buyer.’ All but one of those buyers is a grad- 
uate from behind the counter. Some of them have 
been ten years in the business, some less, some more; 
but their occupancy of a managerial position is based 
on their ability to merchandise both their time and their 
experience in the building up of the store’s business. 
They got their start toward that ability when they 
were beginners like you. 

“In our city there are a dozen or more interior 
decorators, several free lance ‘decorative advisers,’ and 
they also obtained their start behind the counters of a 
department store. 





“I know at least a dozen wholesale traveling men 
who are graduates from the retail selling field; while 
I can think of others who have branched into other 
business through favorable contacts made in the retail 
store field. 

“The things I think you must determine at this 
time for your own peace of mind are these: Do you 
like the materials you handle? Do you enjoy the 
work of direct selling? Do customers interest you? 

“If you must answer ‘no’ to these queries, then 
you are in the wrong occupation. ‘ 

“Tf your an-- 
swer is ‘yes,’ then 
you may take it as 
an established ax- 
iom of business 
that before you can 
occupy a_ higher 
position than the 
one you now hold 
you must fit your- 
self to be worthy 
of something bet- 
ter. Length of serv- 
ice, age, experi- 
ence, are all things 
that will accrue to you without effort on your part. 
But in knowledge, skill, taste, and personality you will 
be always just what you make of your talents in that 
direction. 











One of the most, effective stimulants to sus- 
tain effort in a task which is not agreeable 
is the hope of something better ahead. 


“In that respect this business is no different from 
any other. There are always exceptions, but in the 
long run the majority of the high positions in any 
line of business are occupied by the people who are 
outstandingly the brightest and the best informed.” 

S. “Thank you, Mr. Blank.” 


We have emphasized again and again that sales- 
manship never succeeds on a hit-and-miss or rule-of- 
thumb type of service. The tools of salesmanship as 
applied to the handling of home furnishings merchan- 
dise are first, an ability to classify the type of cus- 
tomer ; second, a pleasing personality; third, a knowl- 
edge of the goods offered for sale and of the purpose 
they are intended to serve; fourth, a universal cour- 
tesy independent of the exasperating annoyances of the 
work-a-day world; fifth, a desire to improve one’s sit- 
uation and the determination to put that desire into 
working operation that will fit you sooner or later 
for the job ahead, 

In the last analysis of the task of selling the prob- 
lem is to sell customers, not merchandise. 

The sum total of your sales from year to year, 
will be pretty truly representative of the type of prep- 
aration you have undertaken and the extent to which 
you have been able to “stick it out” in your determi- 
nation, 
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At left, a Nottingham curtain from the line 
of he Bromley Manufacturing Co. 


At left, an Irish point curtain shown by 
the Robert Alder Co. 
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Above, a tambour curtain, 
displayed by Staheli Riet- 
mann & Co. 


Above a Duchesse curtain in 
the line of E. C. . Carter 
& Son 


At left. a Nottingham panel 
in the showing of the Chester 
ce Mills, 


CURTAIN AND CURTAIN FABRIC MANUFACTURERS OFFER 
EXQUISITE DATTERNS FOR THE NEW YEAR 


JANUARY 15, 1932 
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MARKET 
OFFERINGS 


AND NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 


A TERRIER dog, ears up and alert, stares at us from a 
plain background cretonne at Schumacher’s. 


A\NNOUNCEMENT is made of the fact that Bailey & 

Griffin, importers, will occupy new and larger 
quarters after February Ist at 509 Madison Ave., 
southeast corner of 53rd St. 


BIEDERMEIER patterns are so scarce in fabrics that it 

is well to remember an exceedingly interesting ex- 
ample shown by F. Schumacher & Co. in a tapestry, 
No. 42185. 


Ken Brothers, Pittsburgh, formerly jobbers of cur- 
tains and draperies, are now manufacturing cur- 
tains, ready made draperies and art needle work. 


Soma Shops, Inc., have recently removed their 
showrooms from the third to the fifth floor at 383 
Madison Ave., New York. 


W., T. Knorr & Co., Inc., local buying offices for a 
large group of out-of-town stores, was removed 
in December to new quarters at 20 E. 38th Street. 


A reproduction of a very timely print 
{ust placed in the line of Witcombe 

eGeachin & Co. This print, which 
comes on both a toile de rae and on a 
glazed chintz, shows not only a remark- 
ably good portrait of George Washing- 
ton, but the scenes of several episodes 
in his career. 

This year, being the Bicentennial of 
Washington’s birth, has been chosen by 
the United States Government as the 
occasion for a nation-wide celebration 
which will take the form of Municipal, 
State, and National enterprises. 

The introduction of this new Wit- 
combe McGeachin pattern at this time 
will enable the retail upholstery and 
drapery departments to enter into the 
spirit of the bicentennial by the presen- 
tation of an attractive merchandise fea- 
ture in keeping with the spirit of the 
year. It is produced by the new photo- 
engraving process which permits an un- 
usual depth of shading and _ fineness 
of detail, and it is offered in five color- - 
ings, walnut, linen, and green in the 
chintz quality, and rose and turquoise 
in the toile de rae. 
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Tue Pacific Mills, Cotton Division, removed their 
New York office on December 21st to 214 Church 

Stréet. 

Wu the name of Wm. Baumgarten is dropped 
from the old Fifth Avenue building, it is perpet- 

uated in the firm name of Baumgarten & Co., 947 

Madison Avenue, with Paul Baumgarten at the head. 


Gatzman & Klinger, importers and commission mer- 

chants, formerly of 232 Madison: Avenue, New 
York, are in their new and enlarged quarters in the 
Continental Building, 1450 Broadway, New York. 
THE New York salesrooms of the Dovecraft Co., are 

now located on the 8th floor of the building at 353 
Fifth Ave. The move upstairs was necessary because 
of the requirement of more adequate quarters for their 
display of drapery rods and accessories. 





A CLEVER BOOKLET 
A. HoenicsBercer, Chicago upholstery jobber, has 
been mailing. to the trade a snappy little booklet 
entitled, “I Walk Down Main Street.” The booklet 
discusses the folly of price reduction exploitation and 
contains some important truths. 


NEW IN THE D. ROSEN LINE 

DD. Rosen of D. Rosen & Co,, importers of Swiss Cur- 

tains, 1150 Broadway, N. Y. City has returned 
from a buying trip in Europe having visited the marts 
of Germany, Belgium and Switzerland. Their new 
numbers will shortly be on display and will include 
Irish and Swiss Point Curtains and Bedspreads and 
many attractive novelties. 














CHANGE OF FIRM NAME 
QN the first of the year the name of the Weineck- 
Kollinger Co., New York, was changed to F. F. 
Weineck & Co. The change is made solely to simplify 
the company name, there being no other changes made 
either in mills represented or in personnel. 


ROYAL CURTAIN CO. BRANCHES IN NEW QUARTERS 
T'HE Royal Curtain Mfg. Co., have opened new head- 
quarters in Chicago on the 3rd floor of 230 S. 
Franklin St. They are also now located in their new 
Boston Salesrooms on the 10th floor of 52 Chauncey 
St. 
NEW LINES OF READY-MADE CURTAINS 
Morse, Driscoll, Hunt & Co. advise that in the eleven 
curtain factories of the Vogue Factories, Inc., are 
being manufactured a complete line of ready-to-hang 
draperies made from cretonnes, chintzes, and printed 
linens. 
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At the left ruffled curtains from the new line of the Greenville Curtain Co. The curtains at the right are shown by the Ellery Products Co. 
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CURTAIN CO. REMOVES 
Tue Burnham Curtain Co., recently organized, now 
have their factory and showroom at 7-9 W. 30th 
St. The members of the firm are Walter Burnham, 
Jack Kavitz and E. Machenbach. They will soon have 
their Spring line of novelty curtains ready for the 
visiting department store buyers. 
BURLINGTON MILLS LINE 
A™ownc the new drapery fabrics shown for spring by 
the Burlington Mills are a number of interesting 
designs and textures that have been created to offer an 
individual style appeal within the popular price 
market. 

Among other new features the line introduces a 
cotton Jacquard crash, 50 inches wide called Sahara 
cloth. It is so constructed as to eliminate to a great 
extent the long floats usually found on the reverse side 
of a Jacquard fabric. 

Another new texture in the popular-priced group 











of eight new fabrics is called Duplex Damask. There 
are heavier damasks, plain and Directoire patterns de- 
signed for ensemble treatment with matching grounds 
in plain and figured textures, 50 inches wide, and in 
complete ranges of color varying from eight to ten 
shades. 


A NEW SHOWER CURTAIN 
A NEw shower curtain having the advantage of con- 
cealed hooks and a straight top edge has recently 
been placed on the market. It has roller-bearing hooks 
operating on a flat rod, and grommets and other essen- 
tial attachments are completely hidden by the top of 
the curtain. It is featured to a great extent with the 


Kapock shower curtain material manufactured by A. 
Theo. Abbott & Co. 


COURSE IN WALL PAPER DECORATING 
A Course in Wall Paper Decorating salesmanship has 
been prepared by the International Correspondence 
School sponsored by the National Wall Paper Whole- 
saler’s Association. The course leads the student to a 
series of definite sectional studies ¢overing ten subjects, 
and is designed to be pursued in leisure time. 

The course has been prepared by a practical man 
with a national reputation, and embodies the results of 
a lifetime of retail wall paper experience coupled with 
constant intimate contacts with the industry as a whole. 

Particulars may be obtained by addressing the 
Wall Paper Association of the U. S. at 10 E. 40th 
St, N. '¥. 


FURNITURE FIRM REORGANIZED 

J, E. PEARCE & CO., have reorganized under the name 

of Pearce Upholstery Shops and have moved to 
150 W. 30th St., where they occupy the entire second 
floor of about 14,000 square feet of space. The show- 
rooms and office will take about one-third of this area, 
and the rest is devoted to the factory. They will 
manufacture upholstered furniture for the decorative 
contract trade and furniture stores, as well as a line of 
leather office furniture. 

Mr. A. Lauzon, Sr., who founded the business 
fifty-two years ago is still active in the business. Mr. 
A. Lauzon, Jr., Mr. J. E. and Mr. H. J. Mooney will 
call upon the trade in the Metropolitan territory. 


H. B. LEHMAN-CONNOR CO. REMOVE 

AFTER February 1st The H. B. Lehman-Conner Co., 

Inc., will be in new quarters in 509 Madison Ave- 
nue, N. Y. City. They will occupy the entire eighth 
floor which takes in about 6500 square feet of space. 
In these quarters they will have a master showroom 
where the general line of merchandise will be shown; 
semi-private showrooms for showing selected fabrics 
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A pattern in the “Imperva Damask” produced by Orinoka Mills. 
This fabric is moisture proof and suitable for shower curtain use. 


and a separate showroom for their line of ready-made 
drapes and casement curtains. Their master showroom 
facilities have been enlarged and for the first time they 
will display their new Antique Textural Fabrics and 
many new patterns in Damasks and Chintzes. With 
the removal of this concern to the above mentioned 
address another name is added to the growing list of 
decorative fabrics firms consolidating in what is now 
the recognized decorative trade centre. Together with 
the aforementioned removal Lehman-Connor are also 
transferring their warehouse stock to an east side 
locality in close proximity to their new showrooms 
which will greatly facilitate stock delivery. 


SEELEY-SCALAMANDRE OPEN CHICAGO BRANCH 
A NEw sHowRoom has been opened by Seeley-Scala- 
mandre in the Heywood Building in Chicago, IIL, 
with Mrs. Seeley in charge. All Mid-West territory 
from Pittsburgh to Denver will be handled at this 
headquarters. Samples will now be loaned from this 
office, greatly increasing their service to that territory. 
E. L. Turrell, formerly eight years with Johnson 
& Faulkner now handles their line for the Pacific 
Coast. 


Morton Sunpour Co. get out a print which is an 

excellent Biedermeier treatment. F. Schumacher 
& Co. have a number of pieces, one of them a tapestry. 
J. H. Thorp have one of the best Biedermeier fabrics 
in the market. 

In most cases the fabric people supply the demand 
for the style by the simpler forms. of Directoire or 
modified Empire and excellent examples are shown 
at Lehman-Connor. 
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THE BROOKS BROTHERS MAILING CARDS 

[N an endeavor to bring to the consciousness of buyers 

the unfortunate effects of insistence upon price, to 
the neglect of quality, the Brooks Bros. Co., Philadel- 
phia, are mailing out a series of cards to furniture 
manufacturers, in which the message is an insistent 
demand and argument for the upholding of quality as 
against the prevalent practice of demanding price re- 
gardless of value, 


NEW DRAPERY FABRICS LINE 

THe Elgin Silk Co., 162 Madison Avenue, factors in 

the dress silk field, have introduced a drapery fab- 
rics division. Joseph Shulman heads the new depart- 
ment. The company will specialize in popular priced 
quality fabrics, such as silk taffetas, silk gauzes, satins, 
moires, silk casements, etc. The entire kine was ready 
for inspection, with stock on hand for immediate de- 
livery, on January 15th, 


SPRING LINE OF READY-MADE SLIP COVERS 
Tue Vatco Mfg. Co., Inc., Spring line of ready-made 

slip covers was shown for the first time in their 
New York office January 11th. The new line contains 
many new ideas and materials, among which are Jaspe 
Cloth, Jacquard Cretonnes, and many new color com- 
binations in Belgian linens. Stripes seem to be espe- 
cially popular this season. These different fabrics 
enable them to follow the trend of consumer demand 








(he illustration shown herewith shows the 
ipplication of a wrought iron bracket for 
conveniently holding fabric sample books. 
This rack has been devised by Carl E 
Weren of J. H. Thorp & Co. and is in use 
in a number of decorative shops in the 
Metropolitan district. Apart from its con- 
venience in preserving sample books, it is 
inexpensive and adaptable to almost any 
rm of space where sample books are to 
be filed. 
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either for the:medium or better class trade—an essen- 
tial more were today than ever before. 


A et shes PROOF DAMASK FOR SHOWER 
-CURTAINS 


SoMETHING new in the trade is the Orinoka Mills’ 

“Tmperva Damasks,” being a damask impervious 
to moisture. While suggesting a very practical use 
for shower curtains, they are. particularly applicable 
for ship. furnishings, and, for that matter, they can 
be used for draperies in the home. They do not look 
like a shower curtain. material. They are made in a 
number of texture effects, colors, and designs, quite as 
broad as the broad field of damasks: Whatever their 
treatment is, it in no way alters the feel or appearance 
of the material. We illustrate one of the patterns 
elsewhere in this issue. 


NEW IN ATKINSON-FENLON LINE 

A™Monc the many new numbers being brought out by 

Atkinson-Fenlon Co. Inc., New York is a drapery 
and upholstery fabric which has heen registered un- 
der the name of “Castle Cloth.” This cloth represents 
a new departure in weaving, and has the effect of 
petit point which is subtly enhanced by the printing 
of the various colorings in the design. It is guaran- 
teed fast color. 

Another new number is a chintz called ‘“Centen- 
nial” showing by medallions in the design a century 
of progress from the first steamboat, steam train, early 
West Point, etc., down through aviation to the pres- 
ent day. It is made both glazed and unglazed in five 
new and distinctive background colorings. 


— 


H. L. JUDD CO.’S SPECIAL CATALOG OF TRAVERSE 
TRACKS, ETC, 


'T'HE importance of traverse tracks of various kinds in 

drapery practice has led to the publication of a 
separate catalog by the H. J. Judd Co., in which is 
gathered together representations of the various de- 
vices which serve as curtain carriers and traverse 
tracks. This new catalog, number 82, fully illustrat- 


ing the firm’s complete traverse line, is obtainable for 
the asking. 





NEW PACIFIC COAST SELLING AGENTS 
KRAMER, McCaustanp and Assocrates, 819 Santee 
Street, Los Angeles, is the name of a new con- 
cern on the Pacific Coast who will act as representa- 

tives in the western territory, for textile mills. 

Mr. Kramer was eight years at Luth & Powers, 
seven of them as manager of their mill. Howard G. 
McCausland is well known in the eastern territory as 
a buyer of upholstery and kindred fabrics with a num- 
ber of important department stores and has lately 

(Continued on page 77) 
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A VARIETY OF DRAPERY MATERIALS SUITABLE 


FOR MODERN WINDOWS 





“Drapery Cutting and Making,” 


Clifford & Lawton, Publishers. 


and hanging the above are fully described in 
Stephenson. 


j. Ww. 
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The methods of cutting, makin 








Illustration courtesy Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co. 


WALLS MADE BEAUTIFUL AND 
INTERESTING BY A WELL 
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MARKET OFFERINGS 


(Continued from page /4) 


been representing the Montague Corp. in the west- 
ern territory. 

The new organization will represent a number of 
lines of interest to manufacturer, jobber, and retailer. 
It will have headquarters in Los Angeles, and also, at 
the present time, has men residing each in San Fran- 
cisco, in Portland, and in Salt Lake City. 


NO WINTER BOSTON CURTAIN SHOW 

THE curtain manufacturers of Boston and vicinity, 

whose semi-annual shows have attracted wide- 
spread interest and splendid attendance in the past, 
will not hold their accustomed show during this Winter. 

The decision of the New England Curtain Manu- 
facturers Association not to hold the Winter show 
was reached late in the past year, and was made 
largely because of general economic conditions; but 
the cancellation of this single date is not be consid- 
ered an index to the activities of that Association, nor 
to presage a similar move for the usual Summer 
show, according to John W. Conquest, President of 
the Association. oe 

During the past few weeks the membership of the 
New England organization has been augmented. by 
four new member concerns: Fairclough & Gold; 
Morse & Driscoll, Inc.; Seaman Curtain Co., and 
Smart Curtain Mfg. Co. 


SLOANE’S POLICY CONCERNING READY-MADE 
CURTAINS 


‘THERE is a new chapter in the history of ready-made 

curtains. W, & J. Sloane were one of the first 
of the higher-class houses to go in for ready-mades 
up to $45.00 a pair, and Mr. Pell’s department did a 
very satisfactory business. The firm have now made 
a radical departure from the stock curtain and stock 
measurements. They are making up, under the 
economic conditions now prevailing in the trade,-win- 
dow draperies cut strictly to the customer’s measure- 
ments. They don’t measure or hang. They do not 
charge for making curtains or valances—the customer 
pays only the’cost of the material. If the curtains are 
to be lined, they add the cost of the lining. If they 
are interlined or trimmed there are additional 
charges for these things. 


THE MODERN CURTAIN CO.’S NEW QUARTERS 
‘THE modern Curtain Co., Inc. is now installed in their 

new factory at 77 Washington Street, North, 
Boston. The new plant is a model in layout and ef- 
ficiency. The factory itself has the new steel racks 
which will hold a million yards of cloth, the cutting 
table directly opposite the windows, is the largest in 








A Jaspe Cloth new in the line of Bernard Katz 


Boston, being long enough to cut 5 pairs of curtains 
at one time. 

The office is finished in a soft pearl-gray, having 
an anteroom with comfortable chairs. An unusual 
departure is a room for salesmen where they can dis- 
play their merchandise to good advantage. Then 
there are two sample rooms, with the new designs on 
window racks.where they show to the best advantage. 
The factory being. on the top floor gives good light 
everywhere. 


FOSTER’S AMERICAN PRIMITIVES 

(CoINCIDENTAL with the opening of the exhibition of 

Indian Tribal Arts at the Grand Central Art Gal- 
leries, F, A. Foster & Co. Inc, are calling attention to 
an unusual collection of fabrics of the character and 
colorings so prominently identified with the art efforts 
of Indian craftsmen. This group of fabrics, for the 
most. part in coarse weaves that suggest hand-loom 
effects, has the characteristic colorings of native 
craftsmanship. Each of these textures is particularly 
well adapted. for association with the less sophisticated 
types of furniture and furnishings, which, through the 
various Provincials, have attained a wide popularity, 
and which, through the exploitation of the genius of 
Indian native craftsmanship, now bids fair to be- 
come the reigning vogue. 

These Foster fabrics are not the result of the at- 
tention now directed at Indian tribal arts through the 
medium of the Exhibition, but, the trend of- design 
coloring and weave which has actuated the Foster 
stylists during the past season comes to an effective 
culmination just at the time when the initial showing 
of Indian art is under way. 








In view of the fact that at the close of the Exhi- 
bition’s period at the Grand Central Art Galleries, 
the collection will travel an itinerary of important 
states for a period of two years, culminating in its 
inclusion in the Chicago’s World Fair in 1933, addi- 
tional interest attaches to the timeliness of the Foster 
coHection. 


CHICAGO SAYS “I WILL” 
Twenty-two of the leading middle-west manufactur- 
ers have joined in putting on Chicago’s first joint 
curtain and drapery Show. 

The Exhibition will be made up of special lines 
for Spring, of new design, and shown on the 11th and 
12th floors of the Morrison Hotel January 30th to 
February 6th comprising curtains, bed spreads, pil- 
lows, quilts, draperies, window shades, upholstery and 
drapery trimmings, scarves and table covers and 


At the left, curtains in the line of the Belgrade Curtain Co, 
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drapery hardware. 

The Show, sponsored by the Chicago Drapery 
Manufacturers Ass’n., with headquarters at 305 W. 
Adams St., will include the following well known 
producers: Acme Industries, Inc., The G. U. Ange- 
vine Co., Angwell Curtains Co., Art Drapery Mfg. 
Co., Inc., Chicago Curtain Co., Chicago Trimming 
Co., Continental Lace Curtain Mills, Economy Prod- 
ucts Corp., The Ettinger Mfg. Co., Forster Tex- 
tile Mills, Inc., Walter M. Gotsch Co., Greenberg & 
Son, J. W. Johnson Co., E. L. Mansure Co.,; Miller 
& Connell Co., Novelty Curtain Mfg. Co., Phoenix 
Trimming Co., Powdrell, Hunt Co., Simon Mfg. Co., 
Specialty Curtain Mfg. Co., Walliser Co., The West- 
ern Shade Cloth Co. 

Prospective visitors to the Show may communi- 
cate directly with the association for information and 
hotel reservations. 


At the right, curtains in the new line of Powdrell & Alexander 
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“STRAIGHT LINE ADVERTISING” BRINGS RESULTS 
TO REALTY FIRM 
“Srraicut Line Advertising”’—the shortest distance 
from a sales standpoint between a manufacturer 
and his logical trade, is a method of sales approach 
widely used throughout all lines cf business. Adver- 
tising in trade, class or business papers which concen- 
trate their circulation in the desired branches of 
business aimed at by the producer are the logical media 
for this advertising; and in their campaign to interest 
upholstery, drapery and other decorative firms in their 
specially designed buildings throughout the decorative 
area, Douglas L. Ellimann & Co., Inc., used THE 
UPHOLSTERER & INTERIOR DECORATOR successfully. 


When the 22-story buliding at 509 Madison Ave- 
nue was first planned, Douglas L. Elliman & Co. were 
consulted as to what type of building was best suited 
for this location, and after exhaustive research by 
their Commercial Department, under the direction of 


Lawrence D. Cummings, it was decided that the deco- 
rative trades presented the best market for office and 
display space in that locality; whereupon the new 
building was built and planned to meet the peculiar 
needs of this trade; and a series of advertisements ad- 
dressed specifically to fabric houses selling the decora- 
tor were published in THe UPHoLsTeReR.. This cam- 
paign was followed by a direct mail campaign and the 
two resulted in the renting of 76 per cent of the space 
at 509 Madison Avenue during the two. worst renting 
seasons which this country has ever known. 

Among the tenants in the 509 Madison Avenue 
Building are: Cheney Bros.; H. R. Mallinson & Co.; 
Marshall Field & Co.; Bailey & Griffin, Inc.; the 
Derryvale Linen Co. ; J. Christopher Marks; Alfred L. 
Lasek; Katzenbach & Warren; Patching Linen Co.; 
Frankl Galleries ; and the Modernistic Galleries of Al- 
fred Stieglitz. The H. B. Lehman-Connor Co. leased 
the entire eighth floor into which they will move Feb. 1. 


At the left, a pleasing number in the Fairclough & Gold line. At the right, dotted marquisette curtains from the line of the Modern Curtain Co, 
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THE COMING NEW YORK CURTAIN SHOW 

A curtain and drapery show in New York will be 
staged at the Hotel New Yorker, opening February 
first and running to include the 4th, and it is proposed 
to make the event a semi-annual function. 

Many prominent manufacturers will show their 
new Spring lines, all on one floor of the New Yorker, 
and the show will undoubtedly act as a stimulant to 
the trade generally. 

The displays will include curtains, draperies, 
cretonnes, pillows, drapery hardware, slip covers and 
allied lines, and is not limited in its scope as to the 
geographical location of the producers. 

At the time of going to press, the following were 
scheduled to exhibit, and more names may be added 
before the exhibition is opened: 

Brand & Corman, Inc., New York; F. A. Foster 
& Co., Inc., Boston; Marvella Curtain Co., New York; 
Pilzer Brothers, New York; Powdrell & Alexander, 
Inc., Danielson, Conn.; Sure Fit Products, Philadel- 
phia; Yacobian Bros., Inc., Boston; Hub Curtain Co., 
Boston. 





THE NEW S. S. “MONARCH OF BERMUDA” 

An atmosphere of sophistication prevails through- 
out the decorative treatment of the “Monarch of 
Bermuda,” new Furness-Bermuda liner. A variety of 
richly appointed salons reflect originality and taste in 
answering the demands of luxury loving travelers 
seeking diversion. 

Brummel Hall, the principal lounge, reaches two 
decks high, with a gallery on either side lending an air 
of spaciousness to this moderately sized salon. Natu- 
ral finished sycamore paneling is trimmed with darker 
woods and metal decoration. This is harmonized with 
dark green crushed velour drapes, cut velour uphol- 
stery fabrics in varying shades of brown and gray- 
green, and a rich green rug with a black and tan bor- 
der. A colorful stage set at one end of the room is 
balanced at the other by a cosy alcove with a small 
marble fireplace. Over this alcove is perhaps the prin- 
cipal decorative feature, a large glass and metal fan 
which adds a brilliant sparkle to the ensemble. 

The Virgilian Library, shown on page 65, paneled 
in African cherry, is an Empire creation. Such 
motifs of the period as gilded stars, lictors, and lotus 
capped pilasters, are treated in a quiet dignified man- 
ner. The antique blue snow flake designed damask 
curtains and walnut furniture covered in dark blue 
velour carry out the scheme. A very interesting inlay 
wood panel depicting the flight of time is used as an 
overmantel for a dark marble fireplace. 


Writing rooms in various shades of henna and 
tan open from the library. 
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The colorful Egyptian Club is in marked contrast. 
Black, old lavender, gold, antique red, and beige, vie 
with one another in an harmonious array. Peering 
from the pilasters are gilded masks, while the center 
of the room has an electrically lighted lotus fountain. 

A gay veranda cafe in green and blue-green, with 
a cream background is none the less interesting. Two 
sunburst lights in a sky blue setting light the room, 
while twinkling stars studding the ceiling give a touch 
of originality. Opening from this hall is the Lido 
swimming pool with twin cafes flanking either side 
appropriately called “Anthony” and “Cleopatra.” 

The Raleigh Smoking Room, paneled in walnut, is 
simple, dignified, and masculine. A note of color is 
introduced by the red leather upholstered chairs inter- 
spersed with russet damask covered odd pieces. A 
lovely and artistically placed needlepoint tapestry 
panel over a wood carved fireplace acts as the central 
decorative feature. The period is in modified William 
and Mary successfully blended to the modern touch. 

The other principal salons as well as the deluxe 
cabins are equally well and tastefully furnished. 

The “Monarch of Bermuda,” built at an expense 
of $8,000,000, to accommodate 850 first-class pas- 
sengers, is of turbo-electric motor drive, and adds an- 
other interesting chapter to modern ocean travel. 





POWDRELL & ALEXANDER, INC., HOLD SEMI-ANNUAL 
CURTAIN SHOW 


During the week of January 11th, in their New 
York showrooms at 230 Fifth Avenue, Powdrell & 
Alexander, Inc., held their third semi-annual Curtain 
Show. Over 250 buyers attended during the five days 
of the show, which was a greater number than visited 
the two previous Powdrell & Alexander, Inc. shows; 
and sales, according to the staff, were very satisfactory. 

The firm displayed on racks and on window 
frames their complete line of novelty curtains and 
piece goods, forming an interesting exhibit, inasmuch 
as it embraced such a wide variety of types of cur- 
tains and curtaining materials. 

The outstanding number in the line was the cur- 
tain illustrated elsewhere in this book. This curtain is 
made in a variety of patterns against a background 
such as is usually found only in imported goods. 

Powdrell & Alexander’s Priscilla style of curtains 
was the type having the largest sale; and they also 
did a very good business in their staple bread-and- 
butter line of dotted curtains. One of their numbers 
in the ruffled curtain line was unusual in the width of 
its ruffles, which are hemmed. The curtain itself is 
banded. 

Multi-colored designs with reds and blacks, and 
combinations of reds and greens and reds and blues 
predominating were the most popular. 
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SALESMEN AND 
SELLING AGENTS 


SPRING & SUMMER, 1932 


ABBOTT, A. THEO. & CO.—Arthur J. Hoffman, N. Y. salesrooms, 
J. Block, assistant, 180 Madison Ave., New oe and vicinity, New 
York Central and New England States; S. ; Jeakins, Room 608, 
32 No. State Street, Chicago, Middle West rit South ; J. Cilsioes, 
1722 E. 7th Street, Los Angeles, California, Pacific Coast ; 
Thomas, 232 Roulevard vor es High Point, oy Carolina "ea 
Furniture Manufacturers ; Hoenigsberger, S. Market Street, 
Chicago, Ill., Mid-West Mili Agent; Meneley- Diederich Com ny, 1722 
E. 7th Street, Los Angeles, and iss New Montgomery ge San 
Francisco, California Pacific Coast Mill Agents; The J. Edelen 
Coney, Hanover Street, Baltimore, Md., BaP Ss Mill 
Age 

ALDER, agg CcO.—J. K. Grear, Pacific Coast; J. A. Kelleher, 
Philadel ia, em ner Washington, Richmond and Norfolk G. 

Pierce, een England; O. R. ueller, Ohio, Indiana and Michigen; 
wae © Kelly, Titnois,’ Iowa, Wisconsin and Minnesota; F. J. Lutz 
Missouri, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas; Jose h Anderson, 


N. Y. State and Pennsylvania ; H, B. Taliaferro, South; John P. Fox, 
N. Y. City, Brooklyn, Newark. 
AMERICAN WINDOW SHADE MACHINE CO., INC.—H. A. 


Howard, Gen. Mgr., 20 Providence St., Boston; New York Office, 
Kenneth P. Williams, 719 General Motors Bidg., 1775 Broadway, 
N. ee, he og Emory Ariel, 20 Providence St., Boston. 

ATKINSON, & CO., INC—G. B. Farquhar, Room 1322, 
Republic Building, Chicae, with J. F. Kelly and O. S. Hunter, Middle 
Western territory; E. J. Driscoll, New England territory; Nelson T. 
Niall, Southern territory ; | ae x Grear, Pacific Coast territory; A. A. 
Jarrett, Baltimore, Washington, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia (department 
stores), Cleveland ; J. A. Meekins, New York City and_ environs; 
R. W. Bridge, New Jersey, Long island, Large Cities in New York 
State, Philadelphia (other than department stores) ; George Broughton, 
Canada, Kentucky, West Virginia, Pennsylvania and Ohio; B. 
Hollar, small cities in New York arity, Pennsylvania and Ohio. 

BAILEY & GRIFFIN, INC.—H. Bailey, Ohio and Middle West; 
C. S. Griffin, N. Y. State; C. B. Getler Chicago territory; W. G. F. 
saree, Boston. ah New ngiand ; Paul Klinefelter, Philadelphia and 
South; Wm Smith, Pacific Coast. 

BARBE. McKENZIE CORP.—Walter §. Barbe; Louis Bernstein; 
Thomas F. Clowry; Joseph A. Cole; Clifford E. "Irwin; Benjamin A. 
Kahn; Samuel Kurnicki; Paul Lasher ; Sylvan A. Loeb; G. F. Me- 
Donald ; Robert Miller; H. Mincer; Larry Newland; William D. 
O’Leary; Herbert Rosenthal; Louis 4% Schwanecke; J. Schwartz. 

BECKER, SMITH ast PAGE, INC.—C. 


. Brunner, Cc. Pos Ford, H. 
Ford, P. L. Gold, W. Gib bson, H. ¢ "Hooper, E. C - Jones, C. 
N. Killes, eG aes W. G. Ulmer and 'L. Chase, Sales 


Mana 

BOEHM, “ROY R. & CO. Eggs a R. Tracy, suburban and metropolitan 
district; Philip A. Gettler ew Jersey, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts and New wrork State. f 

BROMLEY MFG. C J. Downey, Y. State, Boston, Provi- 
dence, Phtstorah, etc. ; 3 F Joacyh A. Gallagher, Chicago; W. C. Greer, 
Pennsylvania and Southern New York State; Arthur ¢C. Buchman, 
Pacific Coast; Tee Livingstone, Middle Northwestern territory ; 
A. §. Manning, gy hy ngland States; G. F. McDonnold, Oklahoma 
and Kansas ; farry uster, Southeastern States—Virginia, South, 
and including Texas; Be F, Rigney, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Virginia and N. City; Vincent M. Stanley, Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan, Iowa, Ft North and South Dakota; Thomas 
Rugg, Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, except Chicago; Joseph O. Walsh, 
Chicago, Ohio, St. Louis, Covington, Ky., and d W: You, >, o. 
Weiss, N. Y. City, Brooklyn and territory adjacent N. Y. City; James 
Millen, New York Office. 

BRUNSCHWIG & FILS, INC.—Ernest E. Roebling, 420 Boylston St., 
Boston; Charies E. Smith, 1711 Heyworth Bldg., Chicago; Geo. F. 
King, Fine Arts Bldg., 811 W. 7th St., Los Angeles; John M. Seltzer, 
repreomea te for Philadelphia and the South. 

BUCKLEY, J. A. & SONS.—Los Angeles and Coast, Kramer & Mc- 
Condiand” ‘Associates, 819 Santee St., Los Angeles; a and Mid- 
dle Western States, A. G. Leighty, 209 S. State St., Chicago. 

BURG CO., A. S.—A. C. Wiese, 1427 Winona St., Chaees George C. 
Wirth, 2160 Lake St., San Francisco. : 

BUTTERFIELD, FRED & CO., INC.—Los Angeles Office, 744 South 
Los Angeles St; San Francisco Office, 88 First St.; Chicago Office, 
300 West Adams St.; Baltimore Office, 1102 Emerson Tower Bidg. ; 
Boston Office, 99 Chauncy St.; Philadelphia Office, 489 Bourse Bldg. ; 
Dallas Office, I. L. Bedwell, 1313 Santa Fe Bldg.; Seattle Office, 
Volker Bidg.; 1000 Lenora St. 

CARRILLO & CO., INC.—Robt. E. England, Boston office, 420 Boyl- 
ston St., entire New England States; Chas. J.. Loftus, Philadelphia 
office, 1528 Walnut St., also Elmira and Binghamton, N. Y., entire 
State of Pennsylvania, Baltimore and Washington; Frank J. Daly, 
Chicago office, 1604 Heyworth Building, also central Northwest ; 
Joseph A. Tresch, Los Angeles — 816 South Figueroa St., also 
territories from Denver West; over A. Powers, N. Y. State and 
Middle Western territory ; Jos. alloran, New York and Brooklyn 
department stores. and suburban territory; 


Frank E. Hildreth, Merayonten district ; fulius Pressman, from 59th 
St. to 125th St.. New York. 
CHARAK FURNITURE CO., 


INC.—Traveling representatives: M. 


Richard P. Cawley and ~ 





Charak, Showrooms, 444 Madison Ave., New ¥ork; 90 Clarendon St., ¢ 
Boston; Kimball, Reynolds & Will, 623 South Wabash Ave., Chicago ; 
R. G. ingham, neae Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles. 


CHASE, .—Branch Offices: 230 North Michigan Ave., 
Chicago ; 7430 Second Blvd., Detroit; 24 W. 40th St., New York; 
295 Fifth Ave., New York—Carpet Division ; 72 New r canmnery St., 
San Srpatien?- Representatives: R. a Bogert, B. W 


Frank Higgins ae ees get + ee Kohl, Murdock M *SicL tod 
(Carnet Division), D. Underhill, ,¥ Wight, por York; G. 
Brown, L. Baker, i R. Coe ed F. Colb y, C. A. iiliers, 


E. R. Lally, George E. Sarre W. P. Uaderhi Boston; C. 
Dyer, George B. Ogan, C. R. Warren, Chicago; J L Gibson, A. 
ered etroit ; MacArthur Noyes, Dayton; E. 5 McArthur, 
Witt llis, San ’ Francisco. 
CHENEY BROTHERS.—( Upholstery Department) Richard G. Mathes, 
decorators, New York City; Martin C. O’Brien, Decorators, Arthur 
McCreedy, lampshade manufacturers, New York City; Robert Kane, 
Brooklyn; Robert Smith, manufacturers, New York City; Frank H. 
Drummond, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Ohio and Kentucky; W. H. 
ae pea Chicago and Milwaukee; Paul T. Hanrath, Middle West ; 
H. Vallentine,- Boston, New England, New York’ State ; Edward 
Ro South ; Walter C. ’Spoerl, Los Angeles office, Denver "West. 
COCHRANE, CHARLES P. CO.—Los Angeles — A. M. Arnold; 
Cleveland Office, W. C. Black; New York Office, J. J: Cou “er 
L. Rothsteen, and J. J. Sparrow; Philadelphia Office, A. E. 
wangler and H. Lannaman; Buffalo vane 4 Griffin ; ‘adlgnne 
Office, W. H. Goulder ; Gar: Office, S. G. Haffner, E. Hanff, s 
Hannan, Kelly, and K oleben ; Seattle Office, D. Hill; Has 
Office, W. ‘Hirst ;’Los An "Beanci Office, C . B. Joh 


ohnson ; Grand Rapids 
Office, J. Lehnertz ; reo rancisco Office, C. Morris "and F. Noble le ; 


Boston Office, J. Suk Brien; Denver -Office, . R,.. O’Hagan; St. 
toe 2 Office, aa icher; Detroit Office, A. Roberts; Indianapolis 
ffice. 


COHN- HALL MARX CO.—Branch Offices: Atlanta, Ga., 208 Peach- 
tree Arcade; Boston, 99 Chauncy St.; Chicago, 222 W. Adams St., 
1410 R ublic Bldg. ; Cincinnati, Ohio, 606 Greenwood Bldg.; Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Rocke eller Bidg., West 6th and Superior Sts.; Dallas, 
Texas, 206 Wholesale Merchants Bldg. ; Kansas City a 229 Manu- 
facturers Exchange Bldg.; Los Angeles, McComas Bidg., 120 E, 8th 
St.; Minneapolis, Minn., "212 Commercial Bldg. ; wee, tleans, La., 
301-303 Balter Bldg., 403 Camp St.; Oklahoma City, Okla,, 2243 

o OW, 15th: St. ; Philadelphia, 316 Bulletin Bldg., Filbert & Juniper Sts., 
and Re: Denkla Bidg., 11th & Market Sts.; Vancouver, B. C., 
A. U. Robson, 318 Homer St.; San Francisco, 595 Mission St. ; 
ree Be Wash., 6136 Arcade Bldg.; St. Louis, Mo., 1022-25 Louder- 
man Bldg. 317 No, lith St. 

COLLINS” & AIKMAN CORP. —I. B. 5 ae ae oe New Fagland, New 
York, New Jersey ‘and Pennsylvania ; Johann, Ohio, Indiana, 
Kentucky, aryland, Virginia and Wat Virgen J. D. Vandercar 
and Craig Simpson, Room 1809, Merchandise Mart Bldg., Chicago 
Office, Michigan and all States ‘west of the Mississippi and east of 
Colorado; H. D. Henriques, Los les Office, 811 West 7th * ¥ 
Pacific Coast and States east to a line including Colorado; F. 
Vilmar, General Sales Headquarters, 25 Madison Ave., New You 


City; H. Kaisin, uae, East of the Mississippi. 

one “AR NOLD B.—George Delatour, Jr., 180 Madison Ave., New 

or! ity 

DE ARMOND & COMPANY.—Arthur Sheble, nae geet 20 Ave., 
Philadelphia ; F. Hutchko, 3932. N. Fairhill St., ie ody 
Maurice M. eenfield, 448 Krams Ave., Philadelphia; Pat ruse, 
6004 Clifford Terrace, Philadelp hia 

DOUX, JULES, INC. George Y. ‘Allen, Florence Doux Allen, 

DOVERCRAFT CO., INC.—Sam B. Gardner, Central States; Frank 


t: Fison, Boston, Mass. ; ; Fred J. Lutz, N. Y. State and New Eng. 
and; Louis E. Peck, New Jersey and Eastern Pennsylvania; David 
Fred Niederhauser, 
Pierre F. Dover, Sales Man- 


Morris, New York and Metropolitan District; 
New York and eeseeetten District ; 


ager New York O 

DRUCKMAN, A. Barsky, Brooklyn, N. Y.; F. DeG. Kane, 
Forty Fort, Pa.; < ” Keppel, Ridley Park, Mee ;_J. Henry Joyce, 

anvers, Mass. ; rE A: Nourse, ‘Baltimore, Md.; . Silber, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; B. W. Vgorhies, Chicago, Ill. 

DUNCAN, W. H. C INC.—Francis M. McBride, 1015 eK ies 
Se; Philadelphia ; H. O. Bush, Heyworth Bldg., Chicago; Se 
Ma ire 209 So. State St., Chica: o; Arthur A. Oliver, High int, 

i. J. Lick, 602 Plymouth Idg., Minneapolis, heey: Rutledge 
3 Sarkar, 278 Columbia Blvd., Waterbury, Conn. ; F. Allen, 1495 
Market St., San Francisco; GO. 4 Kramer, 819 P HR St., Los An- 
ting. Cal.; P. K. Nichols, 1000 Lenora St., Seattle, Wash. ; J. 
ane, 211° = Bldg., Cleveland, 
W. C.—W. E. LePeton, New York City, Long Island, and 
Woe pinky Duncan Chisholm, Michigan; John A. Bates, Syracuse 
and near-by; John H. Frank, New ngland States; W. C. Ellis, 
N. Y. State and Vermont. 

FAIRCLOUGH & GOLD, INC.—S. Brandvein, Chicago and Mid- 
dle West; C. Shatto, Mid-Western FB E. R. Bennett, Southern 
States and Pacific Coast; H. P. Wirth, Middle West, New York 
State and East Canada; "A. C. Littlefield, Southern New England ; 

Barnable, New York Office; Western Ohio, Indiana 
and Kentucky; C. Greene, New von City ‘and New os 
Hollander, Chisago Office and Mid-Western States; Gclaaich, 
ig oe Eastern Ohio, West Virginia and South-eastern States ; 
W.. Fairclough, Northern New England and New York States; 
Fis M. , oe ee ondon, England; C. J. McCarthy, Australia; George 
ut 

FERGUSON BROS. OMFG, co. —Metropalitan area. S..T. Reilly, Sr., 
S. T. Reilly, Jr., F: Maher; New York State, T. D. Whitenack; 

Canada, New’ pda Pennsylvania, District of Columbia and Mary- 
land, A. S. Wiltse; South, G. Peters; Middle West, E. E. Adams 
and B. S. Smith; Pacific Coast, D. E. Vroom; New York Salesroom, 
33 East 17th St.; Chicago Salesroom, American - Furniture Mart. : 

FIDLER, M. & SON N.— Metropolitan District, New York State, and 
New ay wr Ae J. Sam New Jersey, Pennsvivania, Maryland, 
District of Columbia, Virginia, West Virginia, Ohio, an Delaware, 
Robert L. Taylor. 

FRUTIG. WILLIAM, INC.—Les Angeles, Calif., W. Jay Saylor, Ltd., 
5514 Wilshire Blvd.; Chicago, Miss Ruth Alden, 820 Tower Court ; 
Kansas City, Mo., Lucy Drage, Inc., 320 Ward’ Parkway 

GLANZ, BEHM & HERRING—Walter Wende; Paul L. Milligan ; 

Charles H. Wolfram; D. W. Swiler; William Heasley. 


GOULD-MERSEREAU CO., INC.—-S. F. Ross and Chas. Caa, 447 
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West Austin Ave., Chicago; W. J. Furiong, 19 Columbia St., Boston; kell, N. Y. OR wt to 59th St.; Jack Harris, N. Y. City North of 
. A. Dempsey, New England; C. E. Dickinson, New York; E. B. 59th St.; ; endry, Westchester, New Jersey, Brooklyn, Long 
lanagan, New Jersey; G. R. Huestis, Pennsylvania and Maryland; Island and LR A.. Connecticut; Clinton F. eets, Metropolitan Dis- 
. Maring, New York; G. W. Marquis, N. Y. State and Canada; trict furniture manufacturers and New York City "department stores; 
. M. Mitchell, South; P. Resnick, New York; R. H. Woeste, Ohio, C. V. Kozlay, head of quantity stock department. 

Indiana and Kansas; P. G. Wollerman, New England. LESCH, RUDOLF, FINE ARTS, INC.—Fred Siemerling, Nathan 

GROSE, RONALD, INC.—Norman T. Hans, 29 E. Madison St., Citron, Ludwi Katz, James A. Macdonald. 

Chicago, Middle West; George Brewing, 420 Boylston St., Boston, LEWIS, ROBERT CO.—Edward F. Long, Y. City, New England, 
New England and New York State; E. L. McMeans, 1926 La France Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Washington, an ee Y. State; Richard H. 
Ave., South Pasadena, Pacific Coast; F. Bizzell, 1700 Eye St., N.W., Rabbitt, Iilinois, including Chicago, Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, Michi- 
Washington, D. C., Washington, Baltimore and Ric hmond ; Robert H. , Minnesota Tigi Wisconsin, and lowa. 

Hamilton, Philadelphia, New York City and Westchester County ; & POWER NC.—Egon V. Lohberg, New England and 
Joseph W. Bowne, Ohio, New York City and New Jersey; J. Barton ah 4 5 Phy J. w "Faulkner, Chicago, West and South; R. B, Drys- 
Smith, a Service, Long Island and Brooklyn. dale, Chicago; Michigan, Wisconsin and Ohio; Raymond Mauder, 

HABOUSH, & BRO,—Louis Haboush; W. H. Clark. New York and New Jersey; Jos. A. Sommer, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 

HADLEE SIE *K MILLS, INC.—G. E. Kaiser, East; J. T. Glacken, South, Philadelphia, Brags and Washington; Otto L. Kramer, 
Middle West; R. A. McFarland, Coast; M. Hedwig, House. Pacific Coast; New York Office, P. J. Luth, R. G. Powers, Victor 

HEIM, S. W. & CO.—Boston and New England territory, E. E. Page; Special Accounts, Emile Coene. 

Devlin and Edward Downes, 420 Boylston St.. Boston; Philadelphia, MAAG DWARD.—New York Office, Theodore Canavarro, James 
Baltimore, Washington and South, Herbert H. Howe and Carlton Goodbody, Warren R. Gregg, Olga. W. Johnson, Edward Maag, Alice 
Knipe, 1528 Walnut St., Philadelphia, -: ; Chicago and Middle Elaine Sambrook, Alexander V. Todd; Chicago Office, Charles S. 
West, George H. Bockwinkel and Geo. Larson, 1502 Heyworth Bldg., ta Bann: Office, Oscar J. A Saal Philadelphia Office, James 
Chicago; Coast, J. N. McConathy & S. Corporon, 811 West 7th St., V. ; San Francisco Office, Irma Sc mae: 

Los Angeles, Calif. ; New York City, Brooklyn, and suburban territory, McBRATNEY: ROBERT & CO., INC.—E. Boching 2 420 Boreten® 
Donald Skinner, Leo Raffelson and Frederic Erbland. St., Boston, ‘New York State and New England, } Hans, 29 E 
HENDERSON, WM. & CO.—Lewis E. Rouse, Textile Bldg., 295 Fifth Madison St., Chicago, Chica an 5 Lllinois, Bs eg» Wisconsin, Minne- 
Ave., N. Y. City; A. L. Finch, Champlain Bidg., 3 37 S. Wabash Ave., ree Missouri, gg om an Kansas ; F. W. Hoffmann, New York 
Chicago ; Charles E. Schouten, 18 Boylston St., Boston; Alexander City; A. B. New York City; James V. Reagan, 1528 Walnut 
Aird, Spreckels Bldg., 714 South Hill St., Los Angeles. St. ‘pitiadciphie MN niladel hia, Ba timore, and Washington; Wiliiam 

HEXTER, S. M. CO.—H. A, Colen, 1404 Heyworth Bldg., Chi- Robbins, 719 2 ‘Los Anes ~ hg Los Angeles, West of Denver. 
cago ; L. F. W enstrup, 933 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Cincinnati, MALLINSON, H. R. & C NC.—W. H. Clapham, New England 
Ohio; Warren Liston, 420 —* & St., Boston; R. Wm. Riccard, territory ; Don = Gacae? y State, a and Ohio; Robert 
251 Post St., San Francisco; F. H. Miller, 708 Signal Oil Bldg., Be J. Flude, Chicago; Harry E. Gates, Pacific baw ok ae V. Benge, 
Angeles; E. E. Devoire, 1200 Chambers Blidg., Kansas City yay ees and Washington; H orges, John Mc- 
Lee Hexter, 381 Fourth Ave., New York; Fred Richter, 1528 Wweteni Allister, E. Wie New York City ond “Metro ~— ge 
St., Philadelphia ; R. S. Kennedy Co., 516 Endicott Bidg., St. Paul, MARS! co.—C acege Otin. © = 5a ults, W 7 eee F. 
Minn.; E. C. Warren, 843 Kaahumanu St., Honolulu, T. H.; E. I. J. Robin ma "Moe, oO. G. egge, H. : ee Boyin 

P Weisberg. 2400 Superior Ave., Garten Ohio ; R. F. Schmidt, 2400 ton, B. ¥.'O berndorf, A. Unholz, ; aoe EE’ Reacecr i. a 
Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio; The S . M. Hexter Co., 2400 Superior Vernon Bg H. D. Mitchell ; Cleveland Office, H. Sten er, and = 
Ave.. Clev eland, Ohio. Byers; N. Y. Office, J. L. Swope, J. B. Carroll; Phila. Office, J. F 

HOWELL, W. H., CO.—Brown & Nightingale, 49 W. 23rd St., Mansure, W. A. Holloway W. Laubach, J. R. siemaber eet. Ir. 
New York City; The Howell Co., 666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago; and J. L, Kruse; Detroit Office, R, Hendricksen ; } eae Rapids Of- 
E. H. Lankau, 4969 Ashby Place, St. Louis, Mo.; Gardiner Bros., fice, E. B. Hawkins High Point, N. C. Office, A. A. Oliver; Aus- 
717 Market St., San Francisco, Calif.; M. T. Gardiner, 1203 E. 8th tralia Office, C. J. McC eye 
St., Los Angeles, Calif. MASSACHUSETTS MOHAIR PLUSH CO.—H. M. _ A. B. 

JOHNSON & FAULKNER, INC.—J. K. Biackman, Chicago, Grand Mason, and W. — 80 Federal St., Boston; J. C. Atkinson. 
Rapids, and Northwest; H. Le Barre Williams, Philadelphia, Balti- C. W. Clenient, ve, and J. H. Beska, 456 Fourth Ave., ¥. Y¥. City: 
more and Washington; Thos. F. Tucker, Boston and New England; E. F. Gregory, Rented Idg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
©. D. Baker, New York State, Pennsylvania, and Southern Ohio; MEYER, JOHN C. THREAD CO.—(The Lowell Thread seated, Stan- 
I. S. Skillman, Middle West; W. D. Twiss, Denver West and Pacific ton W. Cam bell, 34 Chestnut St., Melrose, Mass.; Arthur Connor, 
Coast; H. F. Moseley, South and Southwest; O. C. Urban, W. P. 1652 Main Jacksonville, Fla.; Dale C. Finley, Fairfield, IIl.; 
Tarmey, B. H. Andrews, H. M. Jackson, R. Edwards, Carl A. Hasha- Minot W. Foss, Commonwealth “Hotel, 86 Bowdoin St., Boston; 
gen, A. J. Booth, F. O. Sherman, New York City; P. J. O’Grady, H. C. Foster, Box 313, Palisade, N. J.; David Harris, 1517 ae 
New Jersey; J. J. Fitzgerald, Westchester and New York City; R. J. ton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. ; ; H, Ww. urlbut, 55 West 42nd St., New 
Cass, Brooklyn and Long Island. York City; Fred G. Johnson, 3624 ar Aree Cleveland Heights, 

KARPEN, S. & BROS.—801 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago: G. Hand, Jr., Ohio; G. A. Joyce, 335 School St., ae Mass.; Fred Timmins, 
G. Hand, Sr., L. E. Hecht, J. Hoff, C. F. Knoeppel, H. Langan, J. A. 295 Princeton Blvd., Lowell, Mass. ; Knight, j Bic Mills, 1337 
Levering, R. W. Murison, T. A. McCarthy, C. A. Ristenpart, {4 Beaubien St., at Clinton, Detroit, aM. 4 G. Light, 223’ West 
Pancoast, Oo. Kluesener, M. pa Dacy, Ss. B. McDonald ; 37th & oh Jackson Blvd., Cieogs; M. B. Ou Westmont Hotel, 245 x 18th 
way, New York City: C. Dean, H. ees S. Kolins, C. J. Max- St., Philadelphia ; E. B. Reddy, Y. M. C. A., Worcester, Mass. ; 
field, W. Schwartz, C. L. Weil, R. Weil, E. Westphal, S. Richmond, Ridlon, 4257 North Sawyer Ave., Chicago;'A. A. Vanasse, 5i Chan. 
L. Bendell, A. F. Ostrove, J. Karpen ; 6363 Regent Street. Huntington ning St., Wollaston, Mass.; O. H. Webster, Lincoln Hotel, E. Grand 
Park, Calif.: A. T. Crutcher, A. C. Brockmiller, N. Jonas, A. L. River near Madison, Detroit, Mich.; T. C.’ Wright, 2657 North 39th 

Sr c. a Brown, H. F. Hutchinson, I. M. Browning, L. Crutcher. om Milwaukee, Wis. ; ; Leo N. Kirchmer, 3714 No. 25th St., St. Louis, 

’ & TODD CO., INC.—Robert J. Ritchie & Son, 1610 Republic 
Bldg., State and Adams Sts., Chicago; Weineck & Silane: tes, MINOT, HOOPER & CO. ce bh W. M. Thompson; Chi- 
15 East 26th St., N. Y. City; William D. Harned, 2605 Roslyn Ave., cago, St. yg ae Northwest, V. . Ross; South, E. S. Hurt; 
Baltimore; W. L. Carter, 49 Fourth St., San Francisco. Pacific Coast, T. Fritchey. 

KENT-COSTIKYAN.—D. C. Walton, Chicago and Middle West; V. R. MOSTERTZ, FERDINAND. W.—Weineck Kollinger Co., 15 E. 26th 
Binns, Ohio; Kent R. Costikyan, Pacific Coast; Clarke W. Costikyan, St., New York City; H. C. by at 4519 Wayne Ave., Philadelphia; 
New England and New York; H. C. Emerson, Philadelphia and the Max Scheinfein, 69 Comal St., Boston; Pastel & Stein, Furniture 
South; A. E. Schmidt, Chicago office, 1811 Heyworth Bldg., Chicago Mart Bldg., Chicago; J Young, Maxfield Bldg., Los Angeles. 
and Middle West; Joseph A. Tresch, Los Angeles Office, 816 S. MULTIPLEX Brsbray” IXTUR CcO.—H. B. Feldmann, R. 1. 
Figueroa St., city of Los Angeles and Pacific Coast; Albert Benner, pone E. Laight, New York Office, 829 Chrysler Bldg., 42nd & 
Philadelphia office, 1616 Walnut St., Philadelphia and the South: exington Ave. ; B. Druffel, Atlantic Coast west to Ohi » head- 
H. H. Hale, Boston office, 420 Boylston St., New England and upper quarters at N. Y. City; E. F. Heffernan, Philadelphia Office, 607 
New York and city of Boston. Bankers Trust Bldg. ; ‘Bn Schunck, Detroit Office, 424 Book Bldg. 

KLISE MFG. CO., INC.—N. Y. Office, Cecil Yeomans, Room 801, F. S. Temple and A. L. Spence, Chicago Office, 1733 Republic Bldg.. 
192 Lexington Ave., cor. 32nd St.; Grand Rapids Office, J. C. Veen, 209 So. State St.; G. R. Martin, west as far as Denver and north 
G. P. Eddy, and William Culver, 50 Cottage Grove St., S.W.; High to Minneapolis, Minn., headquarters at St. Louis; A. J. Fuller, 1100 
Point, N. C., Frank Trepke, 302 Commercial National. Bank ’Bidg. ; : Statler Bldg., Boston, Northeastern representative ; “ee Wallach, 
Los Angeles, Calif., Norman Davidson, 800 N. Spring St.; Chicago, Los Angeles Office, 711 Grant Bldg.;, M. Feintuch, San Francisco 
Ill, R. F. Holbrook. 1802 Straus Bidg., 310 So. Michigan Ave. : Office, Tilden Sales Bldg., 7 Front St. 

Jamestown, N. Y., R. S. Rulifson, 412 Hotel Jamestown Bldg. ; MYER, HENRY, THREAD MFG. CO.—George Amram, 77 Goodell 
Cleveland, Ohio, C.’C. Pratt, 1293 East 9th St.; San Francisco, Calif., St., Buffalo, N? Y.; H. G. Austin, 911 Locust St., St. "Louis, Mo.; 
econ McC roskey, 401 Fourth St. Edward Cook, gs aero Bldg., Mac Ping § Minn; Ps \ Faber & 

ELLA MILLS, INC.—M. Sosna, 1719 Republic Bldg., Chicago O.5 elaide St., loronto, Canada; affen ns, 86 
G. A. Buckley, 209 S. State St., Chicago; T F. La Spada, Hotel Third St., San Francisco; Mark Hamburger, 24'S. Hanover St., Bal- 
Hayward, Los Angeles; J. W. Menefee, Hotel Caldwell, Morgantown timore, Ma. ; Newton Holloway, 112 S. Poydras St., Dallas, Texas; 
N. C.; A. Berger, 2 Park Ave., N. Y. City. , Ideal Trimming & Su monly © o., 125 E. 9th St., Los Angeles ; . Levy 

KRODER REUBEL CO., INC.—Lester Jarrett, New York City pore, fer Se a OM ‘St., Cincinnati, Ohio; Louis Moss, 1400 W. Third 
Brooklyn, Newark and_ Philadel hia; Fred Timk cor : mer wc 
N. Y. City, suburban "Westchester and of mene, de ee, LBS NARO® \CO;— Traveling 1, Shonen, Govt  Litea: Ouest oven 
Baunach, decorative trade in lower Manhattan, Brooklyn, and suburban NATIONAL FEAT aldwel me So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Long Island; J. C. Humphrey, 1123 Rosemont Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio, F HER & D OWN CO., INC.—-Sales Offices: San 
Southeastern States, including Ohio and Indiana; H. J. Treffenberg ranclaco, 190 Louiterd $t.; Les Angeles, "639 Mill St-; Grand Rapids, 
of 737 ~e Ave., St. Louis, Mo., midwest States, including Okla- a ‘Ohio AMIS" Watery Heads Eakewosd: 8 Bg Nid i tet 
om ’ 

a and Texas; C. J. Crabb, 1516 N. Hobart Blvd., Hollywood, Poplar Grove St.; Chicago, Ill., 2323 Paulina St. ; PP ig 


F. D. No. 1 


Calif., Pacific Coast States, excepting San Francisco and vicinity ontinn:. 613 First Ave. wages! Auburn, fo J 3. bet 
—William L. Wagner, Robert J. ;: a, 


T. H. Coffee, Main Office, Middle Atlantic States, excepting 
City and Philadelphia; New England distributors, W. H. W. Teele 


Co., Boston. San Francisco Branch: 938 Mission St. aowert Proms AE _ Here ng ~sgpacedig : a ra 
LESAN, H. B..CONNOR CO., INC.—Albert Benner, Philadelphia PALMER & areas Saf MFG. CO.—Joseph M. Beck, George Meerow, 
an tate of Pennsylvania, States of Mississippi, Virginia. Ken- Embury Palmer. W. Jay etn Herman Schultz, William A. Smyth. 
see 7, nd all cities South this side of the Mississippi; R. I. Brown, PENN TAPESTRY CO.—A. Jacobson, 330 Fifth Ave., New York and 
ae ork City, West of Syracuse up to and including Detroit, far Metropolitan District; C. L. Lane, 38 Chauncy St., Boston, New Eng- 
a . West and South Middle West; H. H. Hale, Boston Office, land; W. A. Dale, Goshen, Ind.. Middle West; F. G. Suhling, 105 
new fected States, and New York State East of Rochester: A. E. So. Dearborn St.,’ Chicago; Richard I. Griffith, — manager, 

midt icago Office, Middle West and North West; C. S. Darling, covering Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington and West; . R. Leeson, 


Los Angeles Office; Irma Schrag, San Francisco Office; C. C. Has- Los Angeles, Cal., Pacific Coast. 
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PERSIAN age : MANUFACTORY.—Giles Whiting, H. H. Robbins, 
Sales Mer., J. DeBold, Edward Emerson, F. E. Forshaw, F. 
Kirchner, Jr. ; Corbin o Darling, Los Angeles Office. 


PIEDMONT PLUSH MILLS, INC.—New York ¥en 4 and New Eng- 

land, Weineck-Kollinger Co., 15 E. 26th St., City; Middle 
West, E. D. Singer, 7147 Oleander A owe Chicago ; Pacific Coast, 
William Robbins, 719 So. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles, Calif. ; Ohio, 
Indiana and Michigan, Edward F. Alf Co., Cincinnati. Ohio; Southern 
territory, George Buchanan, Buncombe St. Greenville, S. Cc; Furni- 
ture distribution, Atlanta and vicinity, J. T. Corley, Marietta, Ga. 


PROCTOR CO., INC.—Branch Offices: 420 Boylston St., Boston; 
1616 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


QUAINTANCE, W. B.—W. W. McLean, Middle West; Chas. S. 
Darling, Los Angeles and Southwest; Irma Schrag, San cpa 
and Northwest ; M. Hanley, Chicago; R. F. Bradiey, N. Y. State 
and New Englan ; James Mackie, N. Y. City and House. 


RIVERDALE MFG. CO., INC.—A. Awsumb, Minneapolis, North and 
South Dakota; H. B. ‘Baer, furniture manufacturing trade; C. H. 
Clay, Illinois and Missouri; N. H. Dixon, Pacific Coast; B. Goldstein, 
N. Y. City, Connecticut and New Jersey; S. A. Hoffman, manufac- 
turing trade, Chicago; N. T. Loring, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Vermont; R. C. Manley, Indiana, West Michigan, West Vir inia, Ken- 
tucky ; D. M. Martin, East Michigan, Detroit and ,Toledo; J. Moench, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Kansas City, St. Louis ; 
. O. Parks, Iowa and Kansas; e Young, New York State; M. Seide, 
N. Y. City; H. H. Van Zile, ¥. State. Providence and Boston; 
W. L. Borstleman, South; L. Levy, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, sige and Cleveland ; J. B. Olstein, New York City. 


ROGERS, H., INC.—M. J. McCarty, C. Griglik, Alfred Mondschein, 
Chicago tice 29 E. Madison St., covering Chicago district and entire 
Middle West; E. L. Schnell, F. R. Cogswell, Boston office, 420 Boyl- 
ston St., covering Boston district, New England States, and New 
York State; W. C. Cavender, San Francisco office, 442 Post St., 
covering San Francisco, Northern California and Southwest; Bert 
Levine, Los Angeies office, 811 West 7th St., covering Los Angeles 
district. and Southern California; Miss E. Colleen Reynolds, Seattle 
office, Textile Towers, 7th & Olive . covering Seattle (Pacific 
Northwest and East to Denver ; Roll ler, Arthur Mondschein, 
Ralph New, Philadelphia office, 1528 A Walt St., covering Pennsyl- 
vania, patience. and Washington; Sige d I. Rogers, coverin New 
York City; (Home Decorations Dept.), Magnus, covering Middle 
Western States; L. de Villers, covering Middle Western States; J. P. 
Baker, covering New En land, Middle Atlantic States and Atlantic 
Seaboard South to Florida; permanent display Home Decorations: 
Space 620, Chicago Furniture Mart, 666 Lake Shore Drive. 


ROUSMANIERE WILLIAMS CORP.—C. C. Edwards, 89 Franklin 
St., Boston; R. G. Gourley, 29 E. Madison St., Chicago; A. F. Parina, 
Room 938, 915 Olive St., St. Louis; T. A. Fritchey, Postal Telegraph 
Bldg., San Francisco; S. G. Creagh, 29 E. Madison St., Chicago. 

ROYAL CURTAIN MFG. CO.—R., J. Travis, Chicago Office, 230 So. 
Franklin St., Chicago and Northwest; Jack Clift, Iowa, Wisconsin, 
Cincinnati, Dayton, Toledo, Ohio, Louisville, Ky., Michigan, Indiana, 
North and South Dakota, Nebraska, and Minnesota; Frank Croman, 
New England States; R. J. Malley, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington and Eastern Pennsylvania; m. Borstleman, Southern States; 
R. J. Baldwin, Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, and North and 
South Carolina; J. M. Van Amburgh, all N. Y. State, excepting 
Brooklyn and New York City, and Pennsylvania; David Klein, Ohio, 
part of Pennsylvania, and Wheeling and Parkersburg, West Virginia; 
M. M. Gordon, Sales Manager; George H. de Luna, New York Office. 


ROYLE, GEORGE & CO.—L. Beifield, N. Y. City, Brooklyn, and 
New England; headquarters in N. Y. City; H. C. Austin, Middle and 
Northwest territory, including Chicago; headquarters in Chicago; 
W. H. Bergen, Baltimore, all of Ohio, New York State and Southern 
States; headquarters, Baltimore; Mitchell Leskin, Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey; headquarters, Philadelphia. 


RYER & CASHELL, INC.—Bertsill Ryer, New York City, Baltimore 
and Washington; Francis M. McBride, Philadelphia and Pennsylvania ; 
Joseph L. Neal, New York State; Wesley J. Claiborn, Metropolitan 
district; Joseph Messenger, Metropolitan Geetiict : James J. McDonald, 
New Englard, Western Pennsylvania, Ohio and Michigan; W. C. 
Ackerman, Indiana, Illinois; A. A. Carpenter, Chicago; E. L. Jones, 
Pacific. Coast. 

SCHNEIDER’S, PETER, SONS & CO., INC.—Robert J. Wright, 
707 Fine Arts Bldg., and 811 West 7th St., Los Angeles, Pacific Coast 
and as far East as Denver; Charles E. Smith, 1711 Heyworth Bldg., 
and 29 East Madison Si., Chicago, Michigan, "Illinois, Missouri, Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, lowa, Wisconsin and Minnesota; Nelson A. Peters, 1616 
Walnut St., Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington and Philadelphia ; 
Robert F. "Lehr, 1616 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania and 
Ohio. Indiana and the South; E. E. Roebling, Room 511, 420 Boylston 
St., Boston, New England States, New York State (except New York 
City, and Westchester ; Raymer B. Higgins, 607 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, Long Island, Brooklyn, also part of N. Y. City; Geo. H. 
Graf, 607 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City, Westchester, eee New 
Jersey, Southern Connecticut and Southern New York; J. H. Breiten- 
bruch, 607 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City, Floor Salesman ; Alfred J 
Quimby, 607 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City, New York City. 

SCHWARZENBACH HUBER CO. 7. 4 Gece. W. K. Osborne, 
ag W. Jackson Blvd.; Los Angeles Office, E. E. Peterson, 819 Santee 

~~ Francisco Office, W. C. Reilly, 822 Market St.; New York 
Oitice . E. Veit and Fred Strohm, 478 Fourth Ave. 
SH pce’ & SON.—Jos. Winston, F. L. Winston, J. J. a a 
. Kauff, Ben Fox, E. Rubin, T. Schram, B. Vaughan, R. Schiff, 
: Friedman, B. Lindsey. 

SINGH SINGH & CO., INC.—New England States, John Inglis, Bos- 
ton; California, Mueller Sales & Imp. Co., Huntington Park; Texas, 
E. S. Doughtie, Edinburg. 

SOMMA SHOPS.—Dan Somma. 

STAHELI, RIETMANN & CO.—John Moench, West and Northwest; 
M. L. Monash, N. Y. State and part Middle West; John R. Meltzer, 
part Middle West. New York City, and part Metropolitan District ; 
J. A. Mosle, part Metropolitan District, Philadelphi., Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, and East. 

STEAD & MILLER CO.—George Banker, Mgr. N. Y. Office, 180 
Madison Ave., New York and Boston; Thos. F. J. Tynan, Metropoli- 





tan District; John ong assistant Metropolitan District; Chas. O. 
Hedges, Brooklyn, ersey ae and Newark; Arthur I. Miller, Middle 


West territory; Willard yde, Baltimore, Washington, New York 
cote and New England; Poin H. Caldwell, Southern territory ; Frank 
M. Rapalje, Mgr. Chicago Offi Office, 1610 Heyworth Bldg., Chicago and 
Northwest; John T. Rice, Assistant Chicago Office and Northwest; 
{- R. Nelligan Pacific Coast territory, office at 811 West 7th St. 
os Angeles ; "Harold Davies, Philadelphia, Pennsy!vania, and part of 
New York State. 
oe CLINE CURTAIN CO.—New England, Frank B. Dempsey; 
Y. State and Pennsylvania, E. A. Loomis; Pacific Coast, J. Strain; 
Sonik. A. B. Vanderhoof. 

STRAHAN, THOMAS CO.—T. Newman, Greater New York, Bal- 
timore, Washington, and part of roa South; J. W. pre, Boston and 
vicinity ; Pirie Campbell, New England and part of the Middle West; 
W. H. Wri right, Philadelphia, part of Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Vir- 

inia, and the South as far as Texas; B. F. Nacher, part of New 
pe of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky and West Va. ; . M. 
Reed, New England, part of New York State, and Canada, j. 

. Jay Hill, Denver, Pacific Coast, and the Northwest; F. ra Detter, 
Chicago, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, and the Western States; 
Duncan Thomson, part of Illinois, Iowa and the West; C. E. Small, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Missouri, Nebraska, and the Middle West. 


STROHEIM & ROMANN.—Branch offices and managers: Philadelphia, 
E, Connell, John S. Alker, | Chicago, 5. J. Wyman, 


Kurz, assistant; Boston, Chas. A. McManus, ictor F. Locke, assist- 
ant; San Francisco, Frank Connell ; Los Angeles, Witton S.. John- 
stone; traveling representatives, Geo. D. Garrett, J. Mahoney, 


Laughton eemiaya ilton Oken; city representatives tem P. Alton, 
Geo. Koester, S. S. Wisser, Myron Dixon, Michael Redling, Joseph 
M. Kelly, ohn Loonie, Geo. E. Miller, Chas. Jenrich, Harold Poppe 
and Donald Griffin. 


STUEBE, WILLIAM J.—Bruno Loevy, Hotel Lankershim, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 
Le aa H. D. CO.—Buffalo IS F. J. Schaus, J. E. Williams, 
M. Ewing, E. H. Snyder, C. P. Mackey; Cincinnati Office, H. J. 
Sut, t . A. Dilling. 


THAMES coerce CO.—Ross host 1g Norwich, Conn., Sales 
Manager and oreerias New England; L. McClearn & Co. 
Inc., ee Essex St., Boston covertan Ba Plymouth, Salem and 
Lynn; Jacobson, 330 Fifth Avenue, New York City, covering 
Woscticat area; Newman Loewenberg, 10 South Howar 'St., Balti- 
more, Md., covering Baltimore and ashington ; T. L. Burke, De- 
troit, Mich., covering Michigan and Toledo, Ohio; Chicago Office, 
1700 prerwaess Bldg., 29 E. Madison St., in charge of Fred Ehrman, 
covering Illinois Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Iowa; Pacific Office, 
Clay Estes & Co., 833 Market St., San Francisco, covering eleven 
Mountain and Pacific States. 


UNITED MATTRESS MACHINERY CO. (INC.)—H. A. Howard, 
Gen. Mgr., 20 Providence St., Boston; New York Office, Kenneth 
P, Williams, 719 General Motors Bidg., 1775 Broadway, N: Y. City; 
Middle West, Emory Ariel, 20 Providence St., Boston. 


UNIVERSAL DRAPERY CO.—Max ——— Michigan, Indiana, Wis- 
consin, Illinois and Ohio; Geo. Siegel, St. Louis, o., Kansas City 
ave Cities, and Chicago ; Serge Paulange, Chicago upholsterers and 

ecorators. 


VAN BLARICOM & CO.—H. Van_Blaricom, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Washington, and Middle Wen: R. S. Van ricom, New Jer- 
sey and Eastern Pennsylvania; Frank Kane, New York City; H. B. 
Hunter, South and Southwest; Harry Bertelson, Ohio and Indiana. 


WHITMAN, CLARENCE & SONS, INC.—Los Angeles, H. S. John- 
son; San Prescres Fred J. A. Smith; Seattle, i Strickler ; 
Minnea apolis, © . B. ag ay ansas City, jonas 8. on ; St. Louis, 
James ay ad Dallas, R. C. Repmann; Detroit, J. B. eck Cleve- 
land, deLuna; Cincinnati, J. A. Matheson ; Atlanta, PJ, 
penton Buffalo, Samuel Davison; Pac ray ae Frank Coleman; 
New York City, Frank meaty and Arthur Davis; Chicago, T. J. 
Walsh and W. >. Burleigh. 


WEINECK, F. F. & CO.—J. C. Pfander, 421 South Bixel St., Los 
Angeles, California Agent. in charge of North Wales Tapestry 
Mills and Utica ses a lines; New York Office, 15 East 26th St., 
Messrs. Weineck, B. Nagel and Carmody; Chicago Office, Froula 
& Warnirg; Winston- Ry N. C., William Baird. 


WILLICH-FRANKE STUDIOS, THE—Irma Schrag, San Francisco; 
George J. Brewing, Boston, Mass. ; ; Norman T. Hans, Chicago, IIl 


WITCOMBE, McGEACHIN & CO.—Robert S. Bissett, W. N. Cassel, 
Miss E. H. Cooper, M. J. yg oe. Miss B. McGeachin, Donald c 
a ae oe E. Runge and J. C. Steckert, New York cA Ferd. Boos, 

State; Arthur Botting, Long Island and New York; John Dale, 
Souris Coast ; Wm. B. eiger, Peg pe cs Walter Hoest, West- 
ern Coast; Oren Howes, sy atk J. H. Meyers, Chicago; G 
Waibel, New York and N ersey; A. R. Walter, New England; 
James ‘Watson, Chicago pooe iddle West. 

WOLF & CRANE CO.—High Point, N. C., A. G. Douglas, P. O. Box 
795; Dan Curran, P. O. Box 795; Fort Mill, Ss: Gz H. A; Watts; 
Camden, S. C., J. W. Boyd, 130i Lyttleton Ave.; Baltimore, Md., 
C. H. Holt, Tudor Arms Apts; New York City: Irving Pear, 2326 
Bronx Park East, Bronx; Morris Wolff, 1437 me sae Ave.; ; 
Reading, Pa.: Harry Schwartz, care Wolf & caote Co., 48 N. 8th St.; 
Emanuel Schwartz, care Wolf & Crane Co., 48 N. 8th St.; "Philadel- 
phia: Albert Savage, Morris Suball, Harr ‘Duffine, Martin ‘Rosenthal, 
Fred Cowan, Paul Rossman; Abington, a.: R. H. Edge, 406 York 
Road; Pine Grove, Pa.: Chas. Christeson; Macon, Ga.: W. Ren- 
froe, 110 Madden Ave.; Baltimore, Md,: W. A. Korb, altimore & 
Hanover Sts 

ZENITH MILLS INC.—James Strain, Pacific Coast and Far West, 
Colorado, Utah, Idaho an Arizona; L. A. Beck, Chicago and Middle 
West, including Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Minnesota, Wisconsin, North 
and South Dakota; J. O. Young, Ohio, Michigan, ag ome bs hot ae 

inia, New York City and Metropolitan District ; { 
ew York State and yee vase oe otites 5 New a omnes ™330 
Fifth Ave., KS Youn 7 gc 

ZIMMERMA OHN pi SeotRelley, sales manager, sales- 
room at mill, New vor City, Philaiciphies Carl Kinnaman, New 
England, New York, eo Maryland; Clayton R. Sauer, Mid- 
& West; ane P Coyle, Pacific Coast; Arthur A. Oliver, High 

oin a 
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WITH THE 
BUYERS AND SELLERS 


AppeEL—John W. Appel, Jr., who for many years 
has been merchandise manager at John Wanamaker’s, 
New York, has been selected to succeed’ Mr. Mund- 
heim as president of Stern Bros. Everybody who is 
familiar with the Wanamaker stores knows all about 
Mr. Appel, the son of John W. Appel, lawyer, and 
the nephew of Jeseph Appel, head of the advertising. 
The two of them, Joseph and John, Jr., have been 
recognized by the trade at large as great factors in a 
great organization, and the placing of one of them 
as head of Stern Bros. was a bit of a surprise and 
occasioned considerable conjecture. 

The announcement that Mr. Shipley, formerly of 
Lord & Taylor’s, was coming on from Wanamaker’s 
Philadelphia store to succeed Mr. Appel, is denied by 
the firm. 

Bostwick—On another page in this magazine, J. 
H. Thorp & Co. announce the fact that Mrs. Francesca 
Bostwick, well-known New York decorator, having 
given up her business has been appointed to the posi- 
tion of style consultant in connection with their or- 
ganization. Mrs. Bostwick’s experience in the deco- 
rative trade will bring to J. H. Thorp & Co. the prac- 
tical angle with reference to color and texture, and a 
new and valuable point of view in the style influence 
of Thorp lines. 

HarrisoN—The resignation of David Harrison, 
merchandise manager of the Stix, Baer & Fuller Dry 
Goods Co., which becomes effective February Ist, cre- 
ates considerable surprise in the trade. Mr. Harrison 
has been with this firm for the last 14 years, first as 
upholstery and drapery buyer, and latterly as mer- 
chandise manager. Prior to that, Mr. Harrison was 
for many years upholstery buyer for Mandel Bros., 
Chicago. His merchandising interests include furni- 
ture, rugs, draperies, lamps, and the contract depart- 
ment. He has announced no plans for the future. 

Cann—Frank Cann, who has been manager of 
the contract department for Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. 
Louis, has tendered his resignation to become effec- 
tive February Ist. 

Mou._ton—The many friends of A. B. Moulton, 
upholstery buyer for R. H. White & Co., Boston, will 
be glad to hear of his escape from a very serious col- 
lision with a Boston & Maine train. Mr. and Mrs. 
Moulton, while riding, crossed the Boston & Maine 
tracks at West Medford station where their car was 
caught between the gates. Both were able to jump 
from the car before it was struck by an oncoming train 
which was slowing up to stop at the station. The 
machine was dragged about 20 feet but was able to 
be driven away. 
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BicELow—Fehlman J. Bigelow has resigned as 
buyer of upholstery goods for Magrane‘s of Lyon, 
Mass. He has been connected with this house for the 
last three years. His plans for the future have not 
been announced. 

Morton :—Robin Morton, one of the younger 
members of the Morton families connected with the 
firm of Morton Brothers, Ltd., Darvel, Scotland, is at 
present in this country making his headquarters at the 
New York salesrooms of Morton Bros., Inc., at 79 
Madison Ave. 

CurteE—Edgar H. Curlee, formerly connected 
with Lord & Taylor’s decorating and upholstery de- 
partment, has assumed the position of buyer for the 
decorating and upholstery department of Miller & 
Rhoads, Norfolk, Va., succeeding W. C. Moore, whose 
connection there terminated January first. 

CaRRILLO—Rene Carrillo has been elected presi- 
dent of R. Carrillo & Co., Inc., to succeed his father 
who died last month. Mr. Carrilio, a recent graduate 
of Princeton, has devoted his time for the past few 
years familiarizing himself with the management and 
development of the company’s various lines of mer- 
chandise..-No other change in the personnel of the 
company is reported, 

BeNnsoN—Harry E. Benson formerly with Feder- 
ated Textiles Inc., for three years, became associated 
with Manville Draperies Inc., on January 2nd, and cov- 
ers the retail trade in the Metropolitan district. _ 

Gray—John D. Gray, who for the past 14 years 
has been connected with Berkey & Gay, has recently 
opened showrooms at 383 Madison Av., New York 
under the style name of Grand Rapids Selections Inc. 

Massa—A very delightful showroom, one of the 
most interesting in town, is that of Mr. and Mrs. 
R. F. Massa, in East Forty-first Street. Mrs. Massa 
has been given high honors in her profession, and 
her husband is an artist-painter of marked ability. 

AIKMAN—When the widow of Charles M. Aik- 
man, of the Collins & Aikman Co., died in December 
last, she left a will disposing of $1,500,000 to religious 
and charitable institutions. The legacies were divided 
between Brooklyn, New York and national organiza- 
tions. 

ScRIPTURE—Since our announcement that Harry 
E. Scripture had assumed_a partnership in the Green- 
ville Curtain Co., Greenville, N. H., with headquarters 
at 230 Fifth Ave., he has changed his plans with re- 
gard to headquarters and now occupies room 1606 at 
220 Fifth Ave., just a few doors below. 

O.porrp—Hans Oldoerp of Atkinson, Wade & 
Co. Inc. has assumed the duties in connection with de- 
signing, mill supervision, production, etc., formerly 
handled by Harry Williams, who, as announced last 
month, is absent on a year’s vacation. 

Wotr—Herman Wolf, formerly upholstery buyer 
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first in the downstairs store and later in the main up- 
stairs department of John Wanamaker, Philadelphia, 
has after an absence of some months returned to the 
firm and again is in charge of the downstairs drapery 
section. 

Hoop—Harry Hood, one of the best known up- 
holstery buyers in the Middlewest and Western ter- 
ritory, with several creditable records of employment 
and more recently for a period of years with the H. & 
S. Pogue Co. of Cincinnati, has taken charge of the 
upholstery department of the Emporium, San Fran- 
cisco. Mr. Hood, who is an aggressive executive and 
thoroughly experienced, has been always connected 
with high-grade stores. : 

MacDonaLp—S.' M. MacDonald, for the past 
four years New England representative for Morse, 
Driscoll, Hunt & Co., Inc., has resigned and joined 
the staff of the Smart Curtain Mfg. Co., of Boston, 
whose lines he will represent in Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, and Rhode Island. 

MartiIn—Wm. G. Martin, formerly with Darling- 
ton Fabrics, Inc., will cover the Middlewestern states 
for the upholstery department of the Cohn-Hall-Marx 
Co. 

Bairp—Fred Baird, formerly with Powdrell & 
Alexander, Inc., will cover the states of Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Kentucky, and Tennessee in the interests of 
the Cohn-Hall-Marx Co. 

BocKWINKEL—George H. Bockwinkel has been 
appointed to take charge of the Chicago Office of S. W. 
Heim & Co. He will also personally visit and care for 
the trade in the Middle and Northwestern territory. 


SUTHERLAND—Alex D. Sutherland, well known in 
the South and Southwest territory through his repre- 
sentation of several important firms for a number 
of years, has joined the staff of Marshall Field & Co. 
and will represent their Colonial fabric line and the 
Zion lace line through the Southern states. 


KacirF—I. A. Kaciff, formerly with Shapiro & 
Son, New York, has been appointed New York rep- 
resentative for the Made-rite Curtain Co., Boston. 

REAGAN—J. V. Reagan has been appointed sales 
representative for Philadelphia and the surrounding 
territory for E. C. Carter & Son, New York. Mr. 
Reagan’s headquarters are in the Integrity Building, 
Philadelphia. 

Levinson—Jack Levinson has resigned from the 
Max Seaman Co., Boston, and has gone into business 
for himself under the name of the Oxford Drapery 


Co., Inc., manufacturing ready-made over-drapes at 
77 Bedford Street. 

SHuLTs—In order to have closer contact with the 
Pacific Coast trade, Mr. Charles E. Shults, represent- 
ing the E. L. Mansure Company on that territory for 
several years, will make his home and headquarters in 


Los Angeles, making all the coast cities, also East as. 





far as Denver. The location of his headquarters will 
be determined upon his arrival in Los Angeles within 
the next few days. 

Martin—Robert C. Martin, one of the best 
known traveling men in the drapery textile field and 
for several years connected with Morton Bros., Inc. 
covering the Chicago and eastern territory, has with- 
drawn from this connection, effective early this 
month. Mr. Martin has not announced his future 
plans. His home address is 379 Park St., Upner 
Montclair, N. J. ; 

Firynn—A. E, Flynn, well-known in the drapery 
fabric field, having been fifteen years with the firm of 
Elms & Sellon and four years with the Barbe-Mc- 
Kenzie Corp., has joined the staff of Marshall Field 
& Co., and will represent their Colonial fabrics line in 
the New York market. 

Reep—Walter H. Reed. was recently appointed 
linen and drapery buyer of the May Company, Bal- 
timore, succeeding Theodore Kahn. Mr. Reed en- 
gaged in business for himself after leaving Stewart &° 
Co., also of Baltimore, a year ago, where he had been 
employed for nearly a score of years. 

BEALE-BaBcocK—It has been announced by the 
firm of J. H. Thorp & Co. that Edward J. Beale, the 
firm’s oldest traveling salesman in point of service, 
and Walter H. Babcock, one of the oldest members of 
the office staff, both with a record of over thirty-five 
year’s connection with the firm, have retired from 
active work. 
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GeorGE L. STOCKING 

George L. Stocking, who recently became drapery 
buyer at John Wanamaker’s, died Saturday, December 
19th, at his home in Merion, a suburb of Philadelphia, 
from injuries received in a motor accident. Funeral 
services were held in the undertaking establishment 
of Quinby & Sons, and interment took place in 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


Davip C, Litt 


David C, Litt, one of the best known and best 
informed Chicago rug men, died December 16th from 
a heart attack. Prior to his resignation from Carson, 
Pirie Scott & Co, in 1929 the deceased had been for 
fifty years connected with that firm. 


Tuomas M. ZEBLEY 


UST as we go to press we learn of the accidental 
death from a fall of Thos. M. Zebley, one of the 
best-known lace-curtain traveling men in the industry. 
The deceased, who was sixty-three years of age, had 
been connected with various firms including Hart- 
man & Darling, S. Baerlein, P. K. Wilson & Son, Nau- 
mann & Pulfrich;; Emden &: Wormser,: J.»:Kurnicki, » 
and Eugene Neumaier & Co. 











AMERICAN INSTITUTE INTERIOR DECORATORS 


UARTERLY meeting of the American Institute 
of Interior Decorators was held in Chicago early 
this month, and the next quarterly meeting will be held 
in New York in April. The annual convention will be 
held in June. The Institute has already established 
chapters in Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, St. Louis, 
New Orleans, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis, Denver, and New York. Membership is 
confined to legitimate decorators, and their eligibility is 
carefully investigated. William R. Moore, of Chi- 
cago, is president; Mrs. Rogerson of New York, Mrs. 
Gheen, of Chicago, and Frank Richardson of New 
York, being vice-presidents. 
The Institute has already been asked to cooperate 
in the forthcoming Chicago Exposition. 





OPENING OF THE MUSEUM OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK 


N EARLY 10,000 people attended the opening of the 

Museum of the City of New York on January 
llth. It was an extraordinary exhibition—a magnifi- 
cent building; a magnificent attendance; and fraught 
with interest because tracing through models and plans 
and replicas the development of New York from 1660 
to the present day. It showed the old streets, and the 
old brick buildings in miniature, all the buildings being 
identified. We were shown the ox-carts and the milk- 
maids; the stage-coach; and the two-wheeled Spring 
The Museum of the City of New 
York promises to be, in all its architectural magnifi- 
cence, one of the most important attractions for the 
sight-seer. 


Water wagon. 
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WANTED—SALESMEN ealling on furniture, department 
and dry goods stores to carry popular line of ready-made 
furniture slip covers. Write stating experience. Commis- 
sion basis. Address “Ready Made,” care The Upholsterer. 
POSITION WANTED — UPHOLSTERER SUPERIN- 
TENDENT or foreman, with thorough practical knowledge 
on medium and high grade furniture in every department, 
cutting, costs, and production. Excellent references. Ad- 
dress “Practical,” care The Upholsterer. 
PLUSH AND TAPESTRY LINES wanted for furniture 
trade by well established energetic salesman covering 
Metropolitan area, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Washington, and 
Virginia. Address “Plush,” care The Upholsterer. 
IMPORTANT FACTORY, manufacturing high class period 
and modern furniture at the lowest price, is looking for a 
sales manager tor whole U. S. A. Address “Mobilia,” care 


The Upholsterer. 
LARGE PROGRESSIVE RUFFLED CURTAIN MANU- 
FACTURER will have openings in North Central and 


South Eastern States. Salesmen making these areas can 
make profitable connection handling this line; commission 
basis. Address “Progressive,” care The Upholsterer. 


WOMAN—Thoroughly experienced in interior decoration, 

now employed, wishes to make a change. Capable of 
taking full charge of studio, or as an assistant to the buyer 
of draperies. Best references. Address “High Grade,” care 
The Upholsterer. 


ARTISTIC YOUNG DRAPERY MAN, with fine qualities 
for executing work, first-class drapery cutter and esti- 
mator, all-around man, studio experience, would like to hear 


from concerns doing artistic work. Address “Artistic,” care 
The Upholsterer. 


YOUNG MAN with eighteen years’ experience in drapery 
workrooms, good drapery cutter, desires connection with 
reliable house. Have acted as foreman and assistant man- 
ager of large drapery workroom of well-known department 
store. Address “Drapery Work,” care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMAN WANTED—one familiar with decorative trade 

and better grade upholsterers, to handle exclusive line of 
carved frames from important Italian factory. Address 
“Frames,” care The Upholsterer. 


WOMAN-—at present employed, desires a change. -Thor- 

oughly experienced in draperies as buyer; seeking similar 
position or assistant. Have decorative abilities; 14 years’ 
experience; best references. Address “Ability,” care The 
Upholsterer. 


EXPERIENCED INTERIOR DECORATOR, art graduate, 

experienced ‘in styling, color consultation, etc., thoroughly 
familiar with the entire New York market, is open for a posi- 
tion in New York or near-by, where ability and hard work 
will be appreciated. Best of references. Address LeElsie 
Joseph, 43-09 40th Street, Sunnyside, L. I. 


FOR SALE—Upholstery and drapery shop in Florida’s 
largest year-round business city. Well equipped. Price 
for quick sale $2,000.00. Address “Quick Saie,” care The 
Upholsterer. 


SALESMAN is interested in additional line; calling on in- 
terior decorators in Metropolitan district with curtain 
materials. Address “Additional Line,” care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMEN WANTED—ALL TERRITORIES: Side line, 

new popular priced drapery hardware of outstanding value 
and appeal. Excellent opportunity for experienced men with 
established trade. Equitable commission. Write promptly 
full particulars. Address “Modernistic,” care The Upholsterer. 


CURTAIN FACTORY FOREMAN seeks connection; cre- 

ative ability; thirteen years’ experience production, styling, 
costing novelty curtains. Address “Novelty,” care The 
Upholsterer. 


WANTED—POSITION AS FOREMAN of drapery work- 

room; 25 years’ experience in good workroom; thorough 
knowledge of the business. Address “Foreman,” care The 
Upholsterer. 


A PARTY maintaining an office in Los Angeles, California, 

and calling on the entire Pacific Coast trade soliciting manu- 
facturers, wholesalers, large stores, upholsterers, and interior 
decorators for upholstery and drapery fabrics, will be glad to 
communicate with anyone interested in placing their line for 
the Pacific Coast trade on a strictly commission basis. Kindly 
address “T. A. J.,” care The Upholsterer. 


UPHOLSTERER, good mechanic, wanted as partner in well 
established business. Moderate investment. Address “Part- 
ner,” care The Upholsterer. 


UPHOLSTERY OR DRAPERY LINE wanted by a suc- 

cessful man traveling Chicago and Middle West. Well 
acquainted with buyers, and has A-1 record. Only a first- 
class connection desired. Address Robert C Martin, 379 
Park Street, Upper Montclair, N. J. 


WANTED: An opportunity to fill a decorative position in 

some live community, by a man with several years of 
thorough experience in executive selling, managing the busi- 
ness, and undertaking complete interior decoration with fine 
trade. Reasonable salary; details on inquiry. Address 
“Immediate,” care The Upholsterer. 


DRAPERY SHOP—good location; long established busi- 
ness; death of owner reason for selling. Must be sacri- 
ficed. Address Lohman’s Drapery Shop, Washington, Pa. 
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Do Vou Know? 


The Effect Upon the Public of Day 
to Day Fluctuation in Retail 
Prices? (see page 44) 


What New York Hotel Combines in 
Its Decoration the Victorian and 
Biedermeier Styles? (page 47) 


What Firms Exhibited at and How 
Many Buyers Attended the New 
York and Chicago Curtain Shows? 
(page 49) 


Who was “Biedermeier”? (page 53) 


Who was the Founder of American 
Tapestry Weaving? (page 59) 


How Many Questions You Can An- 
swer of the List Made Up from 
Material Embodied in Our Series 
of Selling Articles? (page 63) 


What is the Outstanding Character- 
istic of the Type of Room Popular 
with the Business Woman? (page 
71) 


These are but a few of this 
month’s developments in Discovery, 
Style and Mechanics that are high- 
spotted in this issue. A regular 
reading of these pages will keep 
you constantly informed concerning 
interesting things pertaining to 
your business. 
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The Johnson & Faulkner Building offers noteworthy 


advantages to decorators and their clients. It is 




















conveniently located; it was especially designed for, 


and is entirely devoted to the display and handling 


of fabrics; it houses a stock of decorative and up- 


holstery materials so comprehensive in scope that, 
whatever may be required, is sure to be found in 


an abundance of designs and color combinations. 
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